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SEVEN MEN FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 


The Red Man’s Coat-of-Arms 



The Red Man is very proud ot his totem pole, a large, carved wooden'pillar that stands outside 
his home, and corresponds more or less to our coat-oi-arms. It has recently been found 
that for centuries the Red Indian has observed a kind of copyright law, very similar to 
ours, and no one may copy another man’s totem design. See, page S 


AVALANCHE RUSHES 
DOWN EVEREST 

DRAMATIC STORY FROM 
THE TOP OF THE WORLD 

The Seven Men Who Were 
Faithful Unto Death 

COURAGE WITHOUT END 

As our readers have fqllowed with 
ardent interest the breathless adventure 
of the British expedition' struggling to 
climb the crest of the world’s highest 
mountain, the words of the .poem 
Excelsior must often have come t<j 
the mind. 

Now tt^it the forces of. nature have 
aided Everest in maintaining its record 
of invincibility and driven the climbers 
back, it is a phrase from the same poem 
which rings across tlfe world—" Beware 
the awful avalanche!” An avalanche 
from the mountain-side has swept to 
death seven of the bravest of the party. 

. The final effort to rush the 2000 feet 
which remained unconquered was left 
to five'Europeans, with 14 native porters 
to carry" food and oxygen, as high as 
these could be borne, for the comfort of 
those who were to make the last, des¬ 
perate essay.. 

Now or Never ' 

With a courageous “ Now or never ! ” 
off they went at last, the axes ringing a 
jubilant chorus as steps up to the heavens 
were carved in the snow and ice which 
encased the silent mountain.' For rather 
more than five hours . steady .progress 
was maintained, and the hand-hewn 
ladder up the mountain face grew and 
grew, and men and hopes mounted 
higher together. ] ' v 

Suddenly a terrible sound, like the 
sinister voice of Destiny, stunned the 
climbers to silence and great fear. A 
curious cracking rent the’air, and the 
mountain seemed to move. The fixity 
of the mountain was not disturbed, but 
its mail of ice and compact snow was 
splitting right across the shoulder which 
the pioneers were scaling. 

Hurled Down the Mountain 

Ice-axes that anchor' slipping feet and 
ropes that yoke mountaineers together 
were vain help here, for the entire Cover¬ 
ing of this pa’rt of the mountain was 
sliding, like a tile dislodged from a steep- 
pitched roof. Down at 'a fearful pace 
shot one section of the party, down and 
down for 150 feet: Then, as by a miracle, 
the fall was checked, and four men, 
Hung from their platform of death on to 
an umnoving section, saw the avalanche 
crash on downward, clear of them. 

They looked out and saw a second 
party, lower down, poised on the 
brink of a cliff of ice. The remainder 
were missing, having been hurled over 
■ the cliff. Cautiously descending, the 
first party rescued' the second, digging 
out two men from deep snow, and restor¬ 
ing his senses to a third, who had been 
landed upside-down. 


The remainder of the caravan was at 
the bottom ’of a crevasse formed at the 
foot of the ice cliff, and the avalanche 
overlay them. All - hands dug with 
feverish energy for hour after hour, and 
six men were recovered. But death 
had long preceded rescue. The six were 
dead when gentle hands redeemed them 
from the" snow/ The seventh man lay 
too deep for recovery. ' 

Seven pr.ecipus byes, perished in that 
moment of movement. . Native porters, 
they had striven and-struggled heroically 
up into the freezing high' silence, never 
grumbling, never* grudging, never fear¬ 
ing. We do not know their names or the 
places where , they, li.ved,- but their 
memory is enshrined in the gleaming 
company of the world’s-unnamed heroes.' 
And when the survivors come home to 
recount the story of their glorious 


failure we shall all crave a fuller history 
.of the illustrious seven who were faithful 
even unto death. See World Map 

THE CLEVER RAT 

The recent reference in the C.N. to 
the rat carrying eggs from place to place 
has brought a number of letters from 
observant readers, telling how the teat 
is performed. 

It appears that two rats are needed 
for the work of transport. One rat 
stands over the egg, and, carefully 
clasping it between his four feet, gently 
rolls over on his back ; the second rat 
then takes the tail of the first rat in his 
mouth and pulls him along. 

In October last a drawing appeared 
in My Magazine showing how rats bring 
an egg downstairs, one of the most re¬ 
markable feats in the animal world. 


WHO OWNS A BEE? 

ODD POINTS IN THE LAW 

When a Man’s Property is Not 
Legally His Own 

PUZZLES FOR LAWYERS 

Many case; of swarming bees alight 
in gin strange places, arid causing excite¬ 
ment and confusion in busy spotj, 
have recently been reported. 

As a rule no ill result attends such an 
adventure. An .. expert arrives from 
somewhere, collects the bees like ripe 
fruit, and goes his way rejoicing. The 
reason he is able to do so without being 
stung is that the bees, before they leave 
the hive for their great exodus, fill 
themselves with honey, and in that con¬ 
dition are not so, ready to sting as they 
are in ordinary circumstances. 

As long as the owner follows them and 
keeps them in sight they remain'his, but 
once they get out of sight they, belong to 
whoever may find and capture them: 
This is part of our ancient legal system, 
and there are many other things quite 
as curiousto be found in the old law. 

Problem of a Hare 

Pheasants, and partridges, for instance, 
that have been reared by hand are a 
personal possession until they can fly, 
but then a man who takes them cannot 
be charged with theft-ffif. they are alive. 
So it is with hares and rabbits, but 
various complications' enter the. case 
such as. to make a first-rate puzzle for 
even a clever lawyer. 

Suppose Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
have adjoining farms. If Brown starts 
a hare on Jones’s land, and kills it there, 
the hare belongs to Jones the moment 
its death occurs, but not before. If, 
however, Brown starts the hare on 
Jones’s land, pursues it to Robinson’s 
farm, and there kills it, then it becomes 
Brown’s own. 

In the first case the hare when killed 
is the property of the owner of the soil 
on which it is slain, but in the second 
case -two landowners’ claims compete, 
and then the law awards the prize to the 
hunter for his labour. The question of 
trespass is, of course, quite another 
matter. 

Wild Ducks and Tame Ducks 

_Tlie law is full of little subtle distinc¬ 
tions like these, all proceeding from 
decisions arrived at centuries ago. The 
underlying rule is that in regard to wild 
animals Jack is as good as his master, 
and that the offspring of wild things 
tamed are wild again once they have 
the freedom of their legs and wings and 
escape from their owners. 

Life may depend upon the question 
of the wildness or tameness of common 
creatures of the countryside. It is the 
law of the land that if a man shoots at 
a wild duck, and accidentally kills a 
human being, he is not a murderer; 
but if he unlawfully fires at a tame 
duck, misses, and fatally shoots a 
second man, the act is murder. 
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THE MISSING NUMBER 

‘72’ Discovered 


SEARCHING FOR A 
WONDERFUL THING 

THE FIFTH VITAMINE 

Discovery that Delights the 
World’s Chemists 

THE VITAL QUALITY OF FOOD 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

What are these vitamines in food of 
which everybody speaks, and for which 
Dr. Funk, the first-discoverer, and others 
are seeking all over the world—in Lon¬ 
don, in Tokio, and at Baltimore ? 

Dr. Funk, working at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, declares that he and his fellow 
investigators have just found the Fifth 
Vitamine, and the announcement will 
cause many chemists in Europe to raise 
their eyebrows, for till the other day 
there were practically only three vita- 
mines recognised. • 

So little is known about them that 
they are usually called simply Vita¬ 
mine A, Vitamine B, and Vitamine C. 
Dr. Funk says that at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity they have now got out of Vita¬ 
mine B a new Vitamine D; and another 
Vitamine E out of Vitamine C. 

Less wonder will be excited, perhaps, 
when it is realised that, though the chem¬ 
ists know there certainly are vita- 
mines, nobody can say what a vitamine 
is made of, and nobody can say exactly- 
what it does. 

Food that Does not Feed 

But they can and do .say what will 
happen when the vitamines are not 
there. What happens is that food 
without them does, not feed. If the 
body is not sustained with vitamines it 
starves in the midst of plenty. 

. It was .this curious fact that first led 
to the search for vitamines. It was 
found that in the Japanese Navy,-where 
the ration consisted of rice, whole ship’s 
companies became afflicted with beri¬ 
beri, a disease more or less peculiar to 
Asia. Then somebody,suggested, after 
a, fruitless search for the microbe of beri- 
, beri, that perhaps the disease might be 
given a foothold by something wrong 
with the food. So it. proved, and beri- 
, beri became known as the first of the 
“'starvation diseases,” and was re¬ 
medied by adding other food to the rice. 

: Checking Disease 

A further step was taken by examin¬ 
ing the rice. It was then found that the 
rice which was starvation food was 
“ polished ” rice, or rice without its husk. 
This led, after many trials, to Dr. 
Funk’s discovery that the substance 
without which rice'would not feed was in 
the husk. What may be called an “ex¬ 
tract of husk ” was got out, and this 
mysterious substance, in small quantities, 
was found to check the disease. 

The discovery of other vitamines fol¬ 
lowed. All three of these first named 
are somehow connected with the growth 
of vegetable seeds. They may not be in 
the seeds at first, but only when the 
seeds begin to germinate or grow ; and 
perhaps they are started when light gets 
to work on the seeds, or on the veget¬ 
ables which cows and other animals eat 
and turn into butter and fat—for one 
vitamine is found in butter and fat. 

Butter without Vitamines 

If cow r s are fed on vegetable food that 
has not enough vitamine in it, there is 
a deficiency of one of the vitamines, 
Vitamine B, in the butter. 

This is where the interest of Dr. 
Funk’s discovery comes in. In Vienna, 
because hundreds of thousands of child-, 
ren have been half r starved since the 
war, there has been a great deal of 
disease, especially rickets, and the dis¬ 
covery has been made that cod-liver 
oil seems to have in it 250 times as much 
of the vitamine that protects against 
rickets as milk has: This, again, appears 
to have led Dr. Funk to look into cod- 
liver oil for a separate and distinct 
vitamine, which Ire calls Vitamine D. 


WAITING FOR THREE MORE 

By aS cientific Expert 

All the elements of which the.world is 
made are today denoted by a number, 
the atomic number, as it is called. 
There are 92 elements, starting from 
hydrogen, whose atomic number is 1, 
followed by helium with the atomic 
number 2, and so on, the elements 
having an ascending number according 
to their atomic properties. 

Among these 92, four have long been 
missing ; ; that is to say, elements which 
should possess four of these numbers 
have been undiscovered. One of these is 
72, but today we can say that No. 72 has 


The Universe is Made 
for You 

he universe, the boundless uni¬ 
verse of worlds and all that 
therein is, was made for you. 
Without Life it is nothing. 

Perhaps you have not thought 
that all the visible glory of this 
world—stars and flowers and hills 
and trees, green fields and rolling 
seas—are only wave-movements in 
the ether, transformed into pic¬ 
tures by the most marvellous’in - 1 
strument on the Earth, your eye ? 

Perhaps you have not thought 
that all the music, of this world— 
the Sound of running brooks and 
rippling leaves and the songs of 
birds—is only a movement in air, 
transformed into sound by the 
drum of your ear ? 

' To think of it is to sec that 
without Life the world is black¬ 
ness and silence. The whole 
creation of God exists for us. 

We cannot escape from the con; 
elusion that all the beauty of the 
world and all its music exist only 
in the mind. They do not become 
pictures and sounds until they 
enter the mind, and when we try 
to understand Mind our powers 
break into fragments, and we arc 
dumb before a mighty mystery... 

Thus must it come home to us 
that this vast universe exists only 
for Life, and that without Life 
it would not be at all. 

From an enthralling article in the 
August number of the C.N. Monthly, 
My Magazine, now ready everywhere. 


been' definitely identified; it is the 
element celtium.and two French scien¬ 
tists, Dauvillier and Urbain, have shown 
it to be one of the four missing elements 
by the work they have just described at 
the Paris Academy of Sciences. „ The 
atomic :numbers of the other three-un¬ 
discovered elements are 43, Gi, and 75. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford states that, with 
the rapidly increasing perfection. of 
scientific methods, the missing three 
should soon be identified if they exist in' 
the earth. The structure of an atom'is 
revealed by X-ray analysis, and it is by 
X-rays that celtium has been identified, 

THE BIBLE BY WIRELESS 

The American Bible Society, which 
distributes annually about five million 
copies of the Bible in 150 different 
languages and dialects, is now sending 
Bible passages by wireless. 



NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

TP' Gathered by 'ff 



Traffic has been held up at Kingston- 
on-Thames by a swarm of bees. 

A 1900-acre bird sanctuary has been 
established in Alberta by the Canadian 
Government. 

Sixteen hundred gallons of paint have 
been used in painting the dome of the 
Capitol at Washington. 

Four hours after a patient in Notting- 
ham Hospital had been regarded as 
dead his heart was still beating. 

Last Year in this Lifeboats 
■ British lifeboats last year went out 
210 times, rescued 262 people, and helped 
to save 22 vessels. 

Edinburgh Castle 

Edinburgh Castle is to be used as a 
barracks no longer, but is to be turned 
into a national war memorial. 

Five Wickets with Five Balls 

Five wickets were taken with five 
successive balls by a boy named Fred 
Rust in an Edmonton Secondary School 
cricket match. 

Faithful Unto Death 

In a fire at Sutton-in-Ashfield not 
long ago a hen sitting on a nest of eggs 
refused to leave the eggs and was burned 
to death. 

Wireless on a Delivery Van 

A new use for wireless has been found 
by a great Store in Philadelphia which 
has fitted all its delivery vans with a 
radio outfit. . . 

Wireless Hurdy-Gurdy 

Radio hurdy-gurdies are now seen in 
Chicago, on which -men - give concerts 
at street comers, taking, a collection 
from listeners. ■ ■ - 


RESCUING EUROPE 

FRANCE NOW READY TO 
HELP 

Loan Must be Made to Repair 
the Damage of War 

CERTAIN ROAD TO PEACE 

In spite of the failure of The Hague 
Conference, there is a movement toward 
the measures necessary for the rescue of 
Europe from general bankruptcy. 

' It is recognised now, even in France, 
that this rescue cannot be effected un¬ 
less the burden laid on Germany, by the 
Peace Treaty is promptly lightened. So 
long as the Germans work under the 
shadow of this, they cannot buy from us 
and from other nations as before the war. 
Industries cannot prosper; unemploy- 
1 ment cannot be got rid of. 

Already the indemnity demanded by 
the Allies 1 has been reduced from twelve 
thousand million pounds to about half, 
which shows how utterly unreal the 
original figure was. Xow the French are 
said to be inclined to agree to a further 
reduction, if Britain will agree to let them 
off the war debt which they owe to her. 

Cancelling War Debts 

It is more.than probable that we shall 
cancel this debt, though whether' the 
United . States will. then cancel the 
enormous amounts which we and other 
nations owe them is not so certain. But 
in any case it .will be possible, as soon a s 
France is freed from her debt- to us and 
Germany’s burden reduced, to raise a 


America Saving 

In 1922 expenditure^ for carrying on 
ordinary government business in the 
United States will be about £350,000,000 
less than last year. 

Shark Steals a Bag 

A shark seven feet long crept up to 
the wharf of. Watson’s Bay, New South 
Wales, and grabbed a .bag of fish, 
swallowing'it whole. 

A New Law 

All taxicab and bus drivers in the 
State of New York, are now compelled 
by law to carry £500 insurance in favour 
of anyone they may injure or kill. 


loan for the Germans. 

This.loan, will be devoted-to. paying 
for the repair of the devastated French 
territory and for internal reconstruction, 
the recovery of the currency from its 
present disastrously low exchange value, 
and so . on. With this loan, which is 
declared by all the great bankers to be 
desirable, a useful step will have been 
taken toward that re-settlement on 
which the future prosperity of all 
Europe depends. 


The Photographer Up-to-Date 

A Croydon photographer, instead of 
taking ordinary photographs of wedding 
groups, now makes films, and .shows 
moving pictures at the homes of the 
people. 

Citizens of Tomorrow 

A Guild of the Citizens of Tomorrow, 
with ideals much like those of this 
paper, has just been started, with head¬ 
quarters at 2, Upper Woburn Place, 
London. 


Big Hailstones 

In a recent storm at Tunbridge Wells 
hailstones fell in a garden as large as 
duck’s eggs, and were so embedded in 
the ground that it took three Lours to 
dig them all out. 

• The Jubilee Cake 

A wedding cake which was on the 
table at a wedding in Chicago fifty years 
ago, but was never cut, has just ap¬ 
peared on the table at the golden wed¬ 
ding anniversary. - 

The King’s Pigeon 

Picking up an exhausted pigeon on a 
tug,- a South Shields sailor fed it, put a 
message on its leg, and let it go. He 
heard later that it had gone back to 
Sandringham ; it belonged to the King. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Aegean . . . 

Albino . . . 

Aleppo . . . 

Ariadne . . . 

Confucius. . .' 

Mate ... . 

-Minotaur. , ■ 

Perseus. . . . 

Sobieski . . . 

Theseus . . ; 

Upsala . . . 


. . F.-je-an 

. . Al-be-no 
. Ah-lep-po 
. Ar-e-ad-nee 
Kon-Iu-she-us 
. . Mah-tay 
, Min-o-tawr 
. . Pers-yooss 

. So-be-es-kee 
. Thees-yooss 
. Up-sah-lah 


PROGRESS IN IRELAND 
Intolerance Being Beaten by 
Common Sense 
MORE HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 

The Irish Republicans are now carry¬ 
ing on against their own countrymen 
the same kind. of warfare which they 
waged against the Black-and-Tans and 
British troops. 

The Free State is' determined on 
restoring peace and order. The people 
have declared by their votes at the 
general election that they are satisfied 
with the system of government which 
the Treaty, with England affords them. 
Only, a small. minority stand out for a 
Republic. The Free State authorities 
will not tolerate their armed interference 
with the life of the country. 

It is, an unfortunate necessity that 
Irishmen should thus have to make war 
on other Irishmen. . Happily there is 
not much fighting. As Soon as the 
Republicans who are still in arms dis¬ 
cover that they are being hunted in real 
earnest, as soon as a few shells drop 
among them, they make off, as a rule, 
and it is supposed that most of them go 
to their homes. 

One of the most experienced and level¬ 
headed of observers in Ireland says now 
that, politically, the De Valera party has 
no future. Common sense is winning the 
victory. 1 ' Intolerance is being defeated. 
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FIRST TO DIE IN THE 
MADNESS OF EUROPE 

Little Peugot Has a 
Monument 


THE EMPTY CHAIRS 

Five Halfpennies a Year 
for Professors 

TRAGIC PLIGHT OF AUSTRIA 


REMEMBERING A SCHOOLMASTER 

A pathetic monument has been set up 
at' Jonchery, in France, 'to a..little 
schoolmaster who was the first French¬ 
man to be killed in the war. , 

He was a cavalryman, a chasseur 
with a tail of black hair hanging from 
his helmet down his back. His name 
was Peugot—Little Peugot his com¬ 
rades called him. He. was a favourite 
because he was full of energy and hope. 

One morning, when peace and war 
were in the scales, he rode out from 
Pont-a-Mousson with a patrol of his 
troop. Glad to be out in the sunshine, 
he rode gaily, not suspecting danger. 

Suddenly came the tap, tap, tap 
of rifles. From behind a wall shots were 
being fired. Peugot pitched ■ forward 
on his horse’s neck. His comrades gal¬ 
loped on, but the riflemen had fled. 
They carried the victim back to barracks. 

There he was buried with all possible 
honour. The first—out of how many mil¬ 
lions ?—to lose his life in the Madness of 
Europe was buried with the ceremony 
that might have befitted a general. 

And now the little schoolmaster has 
been honoured afresh. The Prime 
Minister of France has unveiled his 
monument and spoken about him. In 
honouring- him France honours all -who 
gave their lives. 

But. the best way to honour these 
brave men is to do everything we can 
to make it certain that no such sacrifices 
shall’ be required in the future—that 
there shall be no more war, and Little 
Peugot’s country of France, perhaps 
above all countries, can help in this. 

boys’ of the life 

BRIGADE 

Danish Lads Come to See 
England 

BUILDING UP A PEACE WORLD 

A party of Danish boys has been in 
England, visiting London, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Newcastle, and 
other places, and staying in a Surrey 
camp as guests of the Boys’ Life Brigade. 

The exchange of such courtesies is of 
great importance for the future of the 
world. They help to build up the 
Brotherhood of nations on which the 
future peace of all of uS depends. 

In the past nations have misunderstood 
each other through ignorance. They have 
imagined that there are differences run¬ 
ning all through people born in different 
countries. They have not understood 
how very much alike we all are. 

Now the fog of suspicion and misun¬ 
derstanding is being blown away/thanks 
to such exchange of visits as the Boys’ 
Life Brigade is helping to bring about. 

NEW INDUSTRY FOR AN 
ISLAND 
Food from Ferns 

New sources of food are constantly 
being found, and there are few plants 
for which some commercial use has not 
been discovered. 

The latest contribution to the larder 
is made by the great tree ferns of the 
Hawaiian Islands. These grow abun¬ 
dantly on the islands, and their stems 
are often ten feet high and as big round 
as a man’s body. 

It was recently discovered that when 
the outer bark is chopped away and the 
thin inner bark removed, the core that 
is left is almost pure starch. 

Ground up and washed, this material 
yuelds a white starch, said to be quite 
equal to the starch obtained from maize, 
which is used in the making of custard 
powder and other food products. 

These giant ferns, hitherto regarded as 
merely picturesque, will now become a 
source of revenue to the Hawaiians, and 
an entirely new industry -will be added 
to the islands. See World Map 


Owing to the fall in value of Austrian 
money the salaries of university pro¬ 
fessors no longer afford means to live. 

A professor paid in 1913 at the rate of 
1200 kronen a y'ear considered himself 
fairly well off. This was equal to about 
/50 in English money. Now 1200 kronen 
is equal to no more than a id., for, instead 
of the exchange being 24 kronen to the 
pound, it is now 140,000 to the pound. 

Therefore, though the salaries of pro¬ 
fessors have been very much increased, 
it is not found possible to live on them. 
In the famous University of Vienna 
there are 23 professors’ chairs empty. 
No one can be found to occupy them. 

Those professors who do lecture in the 
university either have private incomes, 
or receive money from abroad, or exist on 
meals provided b}' American charity. 

Thus education suffers badly, not only 
in Austria itself, but all over the world, 
for the research work that * used to be 
done in Vienna, and the discoveries that 
used to be made there for the benefit of 
mankind, have ceased, and will not be 
resumed until the rest of the world goes 
to Austria’s help. 

DING-DONG BELL 
The Bucket in the Well 
‘ CAN’T WE LEAVE IT ALONE ? ’ 

" Can’t we leave it alone ? ” was a 
question often asked by ,an English 
Prime Minister of the nineteenth century 
when reforms were suggested to the 
Cabinet. It is an attitude of mind that 
still blocks the way to improvement. 

, At Edmonton, nearly twenty years ago, 
a bucket fell' down a well, broke the 
chain which went down after it, and 
blocked the well completely. Some half¬ 
hearted efforts were made to get it up, 
but these were soon given up, and water 
had to be got elsewhere for the Edmon¬ 
ton Poor Law institutions. . 

For five years the local Board of 
Guardians has been urged to clear the 
well, and “ Can’t we leave it alone ? ” 
was the reply. Not until lately was the 
attempt made. 

It was entirely successful. The 
bucket and the chain were drawn up; the 
flow of the water was. found to be as 
plentiful and regular as before. Seven 
thousand gallons an hour can now be 
got out of the well, and ^650 a year will 
be saved. 


WIRELESS IN COURT 
Voice That Did Not Stop 

In one of the Law Courts an action 
about a wireless patent was being heard. 
Counsel could not make judge and jury 
understand exactly what was the plain¬ 
tiff’s grievance, and suggested that an 
instrument should be set up in court. 

Next day it was all ready. In a 
building some little, distance away a 
man read out something which the 
judge heard distinct^. Then counsel 
produced an electrical disturbance by 
rubbing a stick of vulcanite with silk, 
and the voice was shut off. 

This experiment was repeated two 
or three times, then counsel went on 
with his speech. As the voice continued, 
the judge interrupted him to ask if the 
gentleman in the building some little 
distance away was still reading. 

“ Oh, yes, and I expect he will go on 
for some time,” was the reply, which 
amused the Court very much. 

However, a message was sent to tell 
him he might stop. , 


LONDON’S NEW SIGHT 

IDEA BEHIND A GREAT 
BUILDING 

Fine New Home of the County 
Council 

WHAT THE ARCHITECT 
AIMED AT 

When a new book by an author- of 
established reputation appears; it is 
reviewed at once. Opinions are given 
as to its merit, it is compared with other 
books, its effect on the public mind is 
considered. 

So, when exhibitions of new pictures 
open, the newspapers devote a good 
deal of space to them.' 

But when new buildings are com¬ 
pleted it is seldom that any notice is 
taken of them, yet they have an effect 
upon public taste greater than that of 
pictures, and they are not less in¬ 
fluential than books in forming the 
national character. Architecture is the 
oldest and the greatest of the arts, and it 
is not fitting that it should be neglected. 

Most people have now seen the fine 
new County Hall for London, which long 



Some of the 750 clocks for London’s new 
County Hall 


ago outgrew the size of a city; and had 
to be made a county all to itself, part 
carved out of Middlesex, part .out of 
Surrey, and part out of Kent. The Hall 
is- a noble addition to the architecture 
of the capital. 

What the architect aimed at chiefly 
in his plan for London’s County Hall, 
where the’ councillors will meet and 
where all the offices will be, was strength 
and simplicity. These are the qualities 
that stand out in the British character, 
so it seemed to him. Mr. Ralph Knott 
therefore ruled out what he calls the 
finicky and the flamboyant. 

The new Hall is good art as well as 
good building—both must be present to 
make good architecture—because it is 
an expression of wliat the architect felt. 

In the centre is a rounded bay ; 
the design shows straight wings of equal 
length on either side of this. At present 
one wing is only about half as long as it 
was intended to be, the other is to be 
added when London can afford it. 

Two Great Buildings 

■ The roof is of red tiles ; the river 
front and the other two fronts that face 
streets are of Portland stone. Thus the 
materials are taken from the soil of our 
island, and the treatment of them is 
entirely in keeping with the character 
of the British race. 

No one whose eyes are accustomed to 
looking at such a building as this will be 
content with poor, tawdry architecture. 
Those who take the trouble to under¬ 
stand why their eyes are pleased by it 
will have mastered the principles of 
good architecture. 

No two buildings could be less alike 
than this County Hall and the Houses of 
Parliament. Yet each in its way gives 
satisfaction because each has an idea 
behind it. - 

One idea is that of England’s great 
history, the majesty and romance of 
national growth, and achievement. The 
other idea is that of orderly and busi¬ 
ness-like local government, straightfor¬ 
ward, upright, and sincere. 
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WAR’S HORRORS 
IN PEACE TIME 
Little Girls Breaking up 
War Material 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

We have frequently pointed out that 
war inflicts its horrors on us, not only 
when fighting is going on, but also 
during peace. 

Of all the fearful examples of this none 
could be more piteous than the explosion 
that recently killed nineteen poor girls, 
all of them young, at Dudley Port, in 
Staffordshire. 

The explosion happened in a building 
where the girls were employed, at a very 
small wage, to break up rifle cartridges. 
These cartridges were sold by the military 
authorities to a certain major, and 
eventually they reached a little work¬ 
shop with a concrete floor, where some 
of the girls wore boots with nails in them. 
There was actually a fire in the room, 
and it was quite unfit for the purpose to 
which it was put. 

When a jury had found that the 
manufacturer, who owned these premises 
and employed the, girls, was guilty of 
manslaughter,, the judge said it was oue 
of the worst cases he had ever dealt with. 
This man, he said, saw an opportunity 
to make a big profit. He grossly ex¬ 
ploited the labour of little girls and boys. 
He paid one of them is. 8d. for four days. 
He offended against the law which savs 
that no one under sixteen shall be 
employed in an explosives factory. 

Death-dealing Projectiles 

“ These poor, wretched children were 
brought into this place in order to make 
a little more profit,” the judge declared, 
adding, “ It is difficult to speak of this 
case without emotion.” He sentenced 
the manufacturer to’ five years’ penal 
servitude. 

The whole affair is most unsatis¬ 
factory. It is dangerou? that the 
Government should sell explosives and 
not know what is to be done with them. 
It has .yet to be explained why the 
defiance of the law by this manufacturer 
was not discovered by factory inspection. 
An inquiry is still being held into the 
matter by a Government explosives 
inspector, but it seems to us that it is 
the Government itself that is very 
largely to blame. 

Is it considered right for a Govern¬ 
ment Department, having vast quanti¬ 
ties of death-dealing projectiles to dis¬ 
pose of, to ■ sell them to the highest 
bidder, as seems to have been done here ? 


DISCOVERER OF 160 
ISLANDS 

Admiralty Thought He Should 
Not Have Found Them 

Eight}' years ago a little boy named 
Moresby went to sea in one of Queen 
Victoria’s ships as'a midshipman. Thirty 
years afterwards he was a naval captain 
in command of a ship, and he was'sailing 
off New Guinea, which is to the north of 
the continent of Australia. 

As he had nothing else to do he did 
some exploring, and before long he had 
discovered as many as 160 islands that 
had not before been on any map. 
He charted 600 ’miles of coast-line 
previously unknown, and he annexed 
part of New Guinea to the British 
Empire. 

All the reward he got was a reprimand 
from the Admiralty, which said he 
ought not to have done it, but " as they 
did not think he meant to do it they 
would say no more about it.” 

The explorer has now died, an admiral, 
at the age of 92, and before he died he 
did win some recognition of the service 
he had done. He was.the only sailor in 
the British Navy who ever. had.a ship 
named after' him in his lifetime. , The 
destroyer Moresby torpedoed a battle¬ 
ship at the Battle of Jutland, and also 
sank-a submarine. 
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WASTING OUR 
WEALTH 

UNBURNED COAL THAT 
FLIES UP THE CHIMNEY 

Cleanliness the Royal Road to 
; Health 

STRICTER FOOD LAWS NEEDED 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

How true it is that dirt is matter in 
, the wrong place ! In the C.N. last week 
we read of the great damage, 'ill-health, 

; - and suffering caused in Our crowded 
towns through the constant pollution of 
. the air by smoke. 

The other side of .the picture is that 
coal smoke' is merely' matter in the 
wrong place. The dirt we suffer day by 
day, poured out in a - continuous stream 
-, by thousands - of factory chimneys, by 

■ locomotives, and by'millions of houses, 
is not merely filth, blit' wasted Wealth. 

A million coal-miners follow ' an 
1 arduous and very dangerous trade, 
which kills a thousand men every year 
and wounds a hundred' thousand. It 
would be a sensible thing,'therefore,'to 
prize highly and use very carefully the 
coal which is got out of the earth with 
so much trouble and cost. 

A Deadly. Foe 

Even if the 'waste of coal did not 
result in dirt.it would still be serious; 

• but it is surely the height of folly to com¬ 
bine waste and dirt-making. Smoke is 

■ unburned coal, dissipated energy, labour 
thrown away. 

Both the Americans’and the Germans 
are well ahead of us in preventing smoke. 
In some American towns the burning of 
ordinary coal—bituminous, or smoke¬ 
making coal—is forbidden. German 

■ towns like Cologne or Dusseldorf are 
clean and spotless compared with 
London, Manchester, or Glasgow. 

But, bad as smoke is," there is a dead¬ 
lier and more subtle enemy among us 
in the Dirt.Age, in the form of what we 
may call organic dirt. 

Letting in the Sunshine 

The germs of the organic diseases live 
and thrive,in the unclean conditions of 
our town populations. The royal road to 
get rid of them is thorough cleanliness, 
which means not only clearing out all 
the corners and preventing the accumu¬ 
lation of rubbish, living or dead, but the 
free access of air and sunshine to every 
street and every room of every house. 

Tuberculosis is a germ disease which 
kills tens of thousands every year, and 
. we can banish it for ever by making our 
houses, factories, and workshops light 
and airy. A child born, in a bright, 
well-ventilated house, fed on pure food, 
able thoroughly to enjoy the light of the 
sun, .will not have consumption. 

Clean houses letting in air and sun all 
round, clean food, and. thorough sanita¬ 
tion, form an infallible prescription for 
good health. The doctors tell us plainly 
that if we followed this prescription 
they would not be needed. 

Milk that is Spoiled 

Not least among our methods of breed¬ 
ing disease is our carelessness with milk. 
So dangerous is it to drink contami¬ 
nated milk that some doctors, knowing 
how much dirty milk is sold, tell us to 
avoid it altogether. It is a great pity, 
however, to have to regard so splendid 
a food as an enemy. Just because milk 
is so nutritious, germs thrive in it. There¬ 
fore we ought to take special precautions 
to keep it thoroughly dean. 

. The evil starts in the cowshed, where 
the cows are too often kept dirtily, and 
milked by unclean hands into unclean 
vessels. It is not a nice tiling to write 
about, but the facts have to be known 
if they are to be altered. Afterwards, the 
contaminated milk is sold wholesale, 
brought to town, and splashed into open 
vessels which stand about to receive 
more dirt. In such circumstances milk 
breeds germs very rapidly, and becomes 
a transmitter of disease, changing from a 
good food into a virulent poison. , 

- We need stricter food laws, thoroughly 
administered, to protect our people. 


NAPOLEON AND A 
STONE 

Will He be Remembered 
by it in a Thousand Years ? 
KEY TO EGYPTIAN MYSTERIES 

A thousand years hence it is possible 
that the name of' Napoleon will ‘ be 
remembered chiefly because one of. his 
soldiers pulled a_ stone out of a wall. 

That sounds unlikely today, but it 
seemed po doubt quite as unlikely to the 
people of Boadicea’s day that she should,' 
in a thousand years, come to be merely a 
name connected in the popular mind 
with the'fact that she drove a chariot... 

The officer in Napoleon’s Egyptian, 
army who pulled the stone out of' the 
wall was the finder of the. famous 
Rosetta ‘ stone in 1799. Upon tips 
stone are : three inscriptions, one . in 
Greek, . one in demotic—which' 
was the popular 'form of Egyptian 
writing—-and one in hieroglyphics, the 
picture writing of the priests of Egypt. 
No one could then read hieroglyphics. 

A French professor named Cham- 
pollion set to work to try to make them 
out. With the help of the Greek and the 



The Minotaur’s lair just discovered at Knossos, 
in Crete. See page 7 


demotic, he at last succeeded, and thus 
enabled all the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
to be read. Thus we have our know¬ 
ledge of ancient Egypt. Without this 
key it would have been locked away 
from us still. 

In Paris, the hundredth anniversary of 
Champollion’s success has been cele¬ 
brated by a gathering of Egyptologists. 

VALUE OF SUMMER TIME 
Early Morning Work 

Two of the arguments against summer 
time have been demolished by an in¬ 
vestigation carried out for the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board. 

One argument was that less work can 
be done when it is warm than when it is 
cool, and that daylight saving made it 
necessary to work longer in a high tem¬ 
perature. But it is shown that by 
beginning an hour earlier work can he 
done in a lower temperature ; there is a 
good deal of difference between the 
warmth of the morning at seven, eight 
and nine o’clock. 

It has also been suggested that work- 
in the first hours of the day under sum¬ 
mer time is less effective than it would be 
if no interference had been made. 

Certainly, says the defender of daylight 
saving, there is less energy in the body 
during the first hours of work ; but that 
is because we do not at once regain our 
full vigour after sleeping for a number 
of hours and having nothing to eat. 
Therefore, the lowered vitality would be 
there whether we began at eight o’clock 
ordinary time or eight summer time. 

Further, it is now the custom to have 
breakfast before starting work instead 
of working for. some time on an empty 
stomach. Therefore the energy of the 
early hours is greater than it used to be. 


CHINA’S GREAT MAN 

Weeds Growing on His 
Tomb 

WHAT WOULD HE THINK 
OF IT ALL? 

It is nearly 2500 ye'afs : since the death 
of Confucius, the founder, of the religion 
which is professed by most of the. 
Chinese nation. How; great the honour 
in which he is held a recent dispute in 
China has shown. 

Although’he was not honoured in his 
life, • the great teacher was recognised 
later on as a man of almost divine gifts, 
and a district was set', apart to belong 
for ever to bis descendants, the family of 
Rung, which has been turned by 
Europeans into Con.' 

Here the tribe of Ivung still lives, and 
at their head is Duke Kung Te-Cheng, the 
77th direct descendant of Confucius. To 
the guardian of this duke,'.who is only 
two years old, the keeper of the tomb of 
Confucius appealed far funds to. keep it 
in good order. Weeds are growing .all 
over it, and the men employed to look 
after it complain that they are very 
poorly paid. 

The guardian of the duke replied, 
however, that he could not make any 
grant, though he has vast funds at his 
disposal and there the matter, stands. 
The Chinese newspapers have been 
discussing it busily, chiefly concerning 
themselves with the - question : What 
would Confucius think of it all ? 

Surely he would say that he would 
much rather people followed his precepts, 
loved mercy and justice, behaved kindly 
and generously, than that they should 
worry about weeds , on his tomb. He 
would say, as another and a greater 
Teacher said, that it was hypocrisy to 
whiten sepulchres of prophets and to 
disregard their teaching. . 


CHARABANC MANNERS 

Can Drivers Keep Passengers 
in Order ? 

It is an excellent thing that dwellers 
in cities should have the opportunity to 
ride into the country in motor chara¬ 
bancs, enjoying the fresh air and the 
quiet and the landscape, and the peaceful 
woods and fields. It is a bad thing that 
they should misbehave themselves, make 
hideous noises, throw bottles, and scream 
and fight, as they sometimes do. 

In order to check such bad behaviour 
a law has been passed by which local 
authorities can make- the owners and 
drivers of charabancs responsible for the 
conduct of passengers, and a driver has 
been fined under this law for not keeping 
order in his vehicle. 

But surely it would be better if a sug¬ 
gestion the C.N. made some time ago 
were adopted, and every charabanc had a 
conductor, as omnibuses have. The 
driver sits in front and cannot see what 
is going on at the back. He is occupied 
with driving. He has the safety of his 
passengers and of the public to consider. 
How can he possibly look after people’s 
behaviour ? 

It is a pity people cannot behave in a 
decent, orderly manner without super¬ 
vision. When we are all educated there 
will be no trouble of this kind. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Two Chinese vases, 6 in. high . £30,000 
A portrait by Romney . . . £8190 

A panel of tapestry of 1520 . £5565 

A picture by Reynolds . . . £2625 

A pair of Chippendale cabinets £1995 • 
A pair of Louis XV tables . . £1740 

A portrait by Lawrence . . £1050 

A salt-cellar of 15S9 .... £4So 
A Charles 11 porringer ... £372 

A portrait by Raeburn ... , £-304 

A Chippendale bookcase . .. £252 

Queen Anne walnut cabinet .• £78 

Early English inlaid table'. . £76 

A letter by R. L. Stevenson . £65 

Johnson’s Dictionary, 1st edition £16 
Racket used by Mile. Lenglen . ' . £8 


COLOUR MUSIC 

IS A NEW ART COMING? 

Old Idea of Developing Our 
Colour Sense 

FROM ARISTOTLE TO OUR 
OWN TIME 

By Our Music Correspondent 

The possible development of an. art 
of colours corresponding' to music, the 
art of sounds,-has often been suggested.! 

Why sFquld not tfte eye derive as much 
delight -.from symphonies of Colour -as 
the ear. from--.symphonies..of sound .? 
Colour, considered in the abstract; is as’ 
attractive'as Sounds— r perhaps more so-. 

If colours were as - readily produced 
and-manipulated as sounds, it is possible 
■that we might have had, by now, an art 
of colour as highly developed, as that of 
music, an art with world-fampps. masters 
and' creations .taking their . .place among' 
the-nobles-t’aehrevements of the human’ 
mind. , As things are, however, we have 
nofhing of. the sort to show. 

Harmony of Colour 

■Yet suggestions 011 the subject go 
back far enough. Aristotle had some¬ 
thing to say on the matter, Newton 
touched on it, and in 1734- Father 
Castel, a French priest, put forth theories 
and made experiments. But nothing 
much seems to have come from these 
earlier experiments and speculations, 
and it was left for an Englishman, Mr. 
Wallace Rimington, to attain the first 
practical results in this interesting field.. 

This was some thirty years ago, when, 
after exhausive study and experimenting, 
he got as far as giving a public demon¬ 
stration of the results he had achieved. 
With the aid of an ingenious instrument; 
called a colour organ, by means of which 
varying colours and combinations of 
colours could he projected at will upon a 
screen, Mr. Rimington achieved very 
interesting and beautiful effects.’ 

Carrying on the Work 

■An account written at the time tells 
us .that “ fleeting and momentary as 
sounds, the whole gamut of colour was 
thrown on the screen in slow or rapid 
succession, in infinite combinations, and 
in waves of intense and lovely colour— 
now deepening into sombre hues, now 
passing into infinitely delicate gradations, 
now bursting into full pure hues of 
surpassing beauty, the magic evanescent 
colour flitting across the vision in 
indefinable • harmonies." 

If some others were less favourably 
impressed, there was general agreement 
that, as a first attempt, the results were 
encouraging enough to warrant con¬ 
tinued effort,. and it has been a source 
of disappointment to not a few that so 
little has been done in the matter since. 

At length, however, comes the inter¬ 
esting news that for some years past 
another English investigator, Mr. Adrian 
Klein, has been working quietly but 
thoroughly at the same subject, and that 
he hopes soon to make the results public. 

BIRD ATTACKS A CAT 
Turning the Tables on Pussy 

An Essex boy describes how his cat has had 
fear put into it by a courageous bird. 

Our cat caught a young bird that 
could hardly fly, and brought it proudly 
to the house to show us.' Later, it 
scrambled up a post on which a bird 
was perched, but while it was still 
climbing, the bird flew past it, pecking, 
it as it passed. This the bird did 
five or six times, and the cat was so 
terrifie.d that it did not attempt to 
defend itself.. 

.When it did come down it raced 
along the path to the house with the 
bird chasing it all the way. When I 
picked the cat up it was trembling with 
fear, and when I put it down it ran 
straight into hiding. 

Each day since, whenever the cgt 
has gone into the garden, the bird has 
attacked it. We wonder if it was -the 
parent of the young bird that was killed ? 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Scientists have discover* 
giant hcefems of Hawaii contain 
much skrcK.and a bio industry for 
the recovery ofihis is robe founded inj 
the islands. 5ee news columns ; 


overhead at noon in Augusti; 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat. Western Canada, Europe, 
and Russia. Tea. China. 

Sugar. Brazil, Mauritius, and 
Queensland. Matd. South America. 
Rice. India and South China. 

Figs. All Mediterranean countries. 
Oranges. South Africa. 

Cotton. U.S.A., Egypt, and India. 


fr-M 

§!§P1 

• •/•.y* 1 ^.oTRlSTAN DA CUNHA ^ $................ 

• A successful Iroop of bou scouts > t A greal Lopartl hunt was organised near;!;: 

• has been formed at Tristan da Cunha Doornhoek (o destroy an animal that raided jj-i 
| The scout uniforms and a scout -r;:. the farms The Jeopard suddenly sprang on |i 

^ • • flag were taken out by the Quest one of the hunters and a terrific struggle 3 

..pj ace m which both leopard and 3 



farmer 


r killed 


without a toll cf life being exacted. 
An avalanche overwhelmed pari 
of the expedition, and ; 
seven splendid porters were i 
killed. Oee news columns.; 


A motor expedition which has crossed 
|| Australia from south to north and back P 3i;:j-^T asmania 
| covering 6000 miles in 67 days, says there is an i; 
ji amazing area of rich soil fed by many rivers which •! 
|i is capable by irrigation of enormous development-. ; ij 
5ee news columns 


SF NEW 
C/J ZEALAND 


LIFE ON TRISTAN DA 
CUNHA 

Islander’s Letter to C.N. Girls 

From far-off, lonely Tristan da Cunha 
there has come a letter from an islander 

• to some C.N. girl readers. 

They are at the Oratory School in 
Chelsea, and, after reading about the 
island in the C.N., they thought they 
would write to someone there. 

At last they have received a reply, and 
they send it to us because, they say, “ it 
was through your • interesting account 
that we firstlearned of the island, and 
we have you to thank for our letter;" 

Dated May 21, 1922, the letter is'from 
Mr. Frederick Swain, who begins by 
saying how pleased he and his fellow 
islanders were to have news from the big 
outside world ; and then he goes on to 
tell the girls something about his life—• 
how wood for burning lias'to be got from 
the mountains and trees dragged thence 
by oxen ; how the potato patches must 
be manured with seaweed ; and how the 
houses are thatched with tussocky grass. 

They keep pigs and chickens and geese, 
and live, as a rule, very happily, 129 
inhabitants all told. But grief visits 

• them, as it visits human kind every¬ 
where, and the writer tells pathetically 
how his little daughter was badly 
burned and died from her wounds.- 

Several other readers, who also wrote 
to people in Tristan da Cunha, send us 
the answers they have received. 

One islander speaks of tea and cocoa 
being " great treats ” to them and of 
the difficulty of getting clothes. 

“ We have to depend on passing ships/ 
and sometimes twelve or sixteen months 
go by before we see a vessel of any kind.” 


The Weather of June 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of sun . 

223-4 

London 

ins. 

1-12 

Hours of rain . 

15-9 

Torquay . 

ins. 

•49 

Wet days 

. 9 

Newcastle . 

ins. 

175 

Dry days . . 

. 21 

Cardiff. 

ins. 

1-21 

Wannest day . 

. 1 st 

Fort William ins. 

4-00 

Coldest day . 

' 29 th 

Dublin . 

ins. 

73 


NO MORE ADVENTURES 
Polish People Wait Peace 
and Quiet 

That even those who were inclined, 
not long ago,' to be disturbers of the 
peace of Furope have come to a better 
mind is shown by what has recently 
happened in Poland. 

The Parliament at Warsaw elected 
as Premier Mr. Korfanty, who behaved 
in a violent, lawless way in Upper Silesia 
when that district was claimed both by 
Germany and by Poland. He seized it 
with a body of desperados and acted 
as dictator. 

This made him popular with the 
Polish Die-Hards, the parties that believe 
in force and shut their ears to the sug¬ 
gestion that the world wants peace. 
They were able to secure his election as 
Prime Minister by 219 votes to 206. 

When Marshal Pilsudski heard of this 
he said he could not remain President 
of the Polish Republic. But now there 
is a big popular movement in favour 
of his keeping the Presidency. He is 
known to be a man far more likely than 
Mr. Korfanty to help the Polish nation. 

People are tired of adventures. They, 
want to be allowed to settle down quietly 
to rebuild all that has been destroyed. 


CHILD TRAVELLER 

. 100,000 Miles in Less Than 
Two Years 

There is a little boy in England who, 
though he is only four years old, has 
already travelled over 100,000 miles. 

Since November 1920 he has been 
with his father and mother to Singapore 
and back, then to Singapore again and 
on to China and Japan. From Japan 
they went to the United States, landing 
at San Francisco. New Zealand was the 
next country they visited, sailing to 
Dunedin from Vancouver, and returning 
from Wellington to San Francisco again. 

From California they went into 
Canada, crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
travelled right through the Dominion, 
and took ship at Montreal for Liverpool. 


WHERE WAS LORD 
CURZON? 

Amusing Incidents of Kis 
Arrival in France 

On the platform of the railway'station 
at Orleans, in France, the Prefect of the 
Department and many other local 
dignitaries were drawn up to welcome 
Lord Curzon, Britain's Foreign Minister, 
who was going there to take .a cure for 
some ailment. 

The train came in, a number of people 
got out, the officials looked eagerly up 
and down ; no Lord Curzon appeared. 
They knew he had not missed the 
train. Where could he be ? 

“ Search the first-class , . compart¬ 
ments,” said the stationmaster; and 
very soon Lord Curzon was discovered, 
asleep ! The noise of the door opening 
disturbed him. He got ■ up and apolo¬ 
gised all round. 

Then he said,” But where is my valet ?” 

Inquiries proved that he had got out a 
station too scon ! 

Orleans had not had such a good joke 
to laugh over for a long time. 

WIPING OUT A BAD 
RECORD 

A Prisoner’s Brave Deed 

There is much capacity for good hid¬ 
den away in prisons. 

At Peterhead Prison, near Aberdeen, 
one convict saw another fall into a deep 
pool at the bottom of a stone quarry. 
He plunged in at once, seized the 
drowning man, and tried to rescue him. 

There was a struggle in the water, and, 
although the rescuer did oil he could, he 
was obliged at last to. let go. Then he 
was so exhausted that he had to be 
rescued himself. 

His courage and prompt helpfulness 
were made known to the Home Office, and 
orders were soon sent for his release. He 
was serving a life sentence, and had been 
in prison for 15 years. 

It was considered that his attempt to 
save' another’s life at the risk of his own 
had wiped out his crime. 


ACROSS AUSTRALIA BY 
MOTOR 

The Great Fertile Continent 

UNTOLD POSSIBILITIES OF AN 
EMPTY LAND 

A party of motorists has just com¬ 
pleted a journey across Australia from 
south to north and back again, a 
distance of nearly 6000 miles, and has 
made some striking discoveries as to the 
condition and possibilities of the vast 
island continent. 

Starting from Adelaide, the explorers 
went to Port Darwin/and then returned 
to Adelaide. The two leaders, Messrs. 
'McCall um, were twin brothers over 
seventy years old, and they took with 
them a distinguished ornithologist, Cap¬ 
tain White. Altogether there were 
three motor-cars in the expedition. 

Much of the journey was difficult, 
being across drifting sandhills and 
through heavily-flooded country, where 
the motors had to be dragged by 
natives with ropes, only the steersmen’s 
heads being above the water. 

The explorers were amazed at the 
abundance of fertile country through 
which they passed, and mention one 
plain 150 miles long, extending east and 
west as far as the eye. could reach, con¬ 
sisting of the most magnificent 
alluvial soil. There were also large 
areas of fine pastoral land, with many 
rivers available for irrigation. 

The cars, the travellers declare, passed 
through some of the richest country in 
the world, and, provided a north to 
south, railway be built across Australia, 
there is nothing to prevent this great 
empty interior being developed, and its 
untold possibilities realised for the use 
of mankind. See World Map 
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Owning Up 

/'Ane of the most popular 
^ English writers has lately 
made a confession that he- has 
been wrong all his life on a 
matter of first-rate importance. 

For a great number of years 
he has taught his readers to think 
that physical science can explain 
the mystery of the universe. He 
now discovers that there is reason 
to believe in the religious idea of 
immortality. 

It takes courage to make a 
confession of this kind. We are 
so fashioned that it is one of the 
hardest things a man can do to 
acknowledge that he has been 
wrong in his opinions. 

When Dr. Johnson was asked 
how he came to make a ridiculous 
-blunder in his Dictionary he did 
not say it was a printer’s error 
(as most grown-up papers do), 
or a mere slip, or an aberration of 
the subconscious mind.; he said 
it was due to pure ignorance. It 
takes a great mind to make so 
downright a statement. . 

In one of the most haunting of 
parables the dramatic moment is 
reached when a broken and dis¬ 
illusioned boy exclaims to him¬ 
self : “ I will arise, and go to my 
father, and say unto him, Father, 
I. have sinned before Heaven and 
before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” The 
better nature of the boy came to 
his rescue at the eleventh hour. 
He preferred to face the sneers of 
his acquaintances rather than 
persist in his effort to stand alone 
in the world. 

We all know it is hard to own 
up to a fault. When the founder 
of the Salvation Army was a boy 
he was afraid for many long 
weeks to confess a piece of sharp 
practice to a few of his play¬ 
mates. We all know that it is 
one of the hardest things in the 
world to say 


I have sinned ” 
or " i nave neen wrong.” But 
what -we do not know so well is 
the marvellous effect of owming 
up, the immediate transition of 
our soul from heaviness to light¬ 
ness, from repression to liberty, 
from fear to courage, from shame 
to gladness, directly we have 
made our confession. 

Everyone who has owned up 
knows that relief follows in a 
flash, that a great load drops off 
our shoulders, that it is as if the 
sun had suddenly burst through 
dark clouds. 

Why is this, if truth is not a 
principle of the soul ? But if 
truth is a principle of the soul, 
then are we something much 
more than animals—we are spirits 
finding our way out of the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance into the light 
of truth. 

No one can be happy at the 
centre of his being, however suc¬ 
cessful he may be in life, who is 
conscious of a lie in his soul. We 
are the sons of truth, and truth 
will clamour for us to the end of 
our davs. * 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
- Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Sensible Advice 

O ne of the serious reviews lias been 
expressing polite doubt as to a 
single result of the great Washington 
Conference. 

The conventions which the Con¬ 
ference has accepted about submarines 
and poison gas, it says, are of little 
real service. They are prompted by 
the amiable intention of civilising 
warfare, and “ You might as well speak 
of civilising murder, or smallpox, or 
bankruptcy.” There is only one way 
of civilising warfare, says this review, 
and that is to get rid of it. 

The only real justification of those 
conventions about submarines and 
poison gas is that they represent steps 
toward this ideal. The next genera¬ 
tion may find it easy to do the sensible 
thing and get rid of murder. i 

© 

For Everybody 

J-Jere is a resolution it is proposed 
that everybody should pass : 

Resolved that from this day I will think 
things out. 

That I will be wise enough to with-hold 
judgment until I have all the facts, and that 
I will be sure the facts are genuine. 

That I will not permit my judgment to be 
swayed by my personal feelings, and that 
1 will scorn every attempt to gain -my 
favour by arousing my prejudice. - 

That I will do my own thinking and not 
pennit myself to be stampeded into any 
opinion, by any one, on any pretext. 

And so, God giving me courage, I will be a 
faithful citizen, unafraid, going forward with 
faith, believing in my country and my 
fellow-men, doing unto others as I would 
that others should do to me. 

The C.N. proposes the resolution, 
Peter Puck seconds it, Dr. Merryman 
supports it, our Country Girl claps her 
hands, and our readers will (we hope) 
carry it unanimously. 

. ® 

Ait and Civilisation 

A T the beginning of the war a story 
went round that some busybody 
asked an artist, “ Aren’t you going to 
fight ? ” and that the reply was “ I am 
the civilisation you are fighting for.” 

Unfortunately that civilisation for 
which we fought seems to have taken 
a wrong turning. A painter whose 
work is well knowm has admitted that 
since the war ended he has earned less 
than thirty shillings a week. 

He is not alone. There are many 
who have earned nothing. For an 
artist to make a living by his art is 
very difficult indeed. Even the most 
promising students are being advised 
not to devote themselves to art. 

“ People only care about luxurious 
bath-rooms and limousines,” the artist 
declares bitterly. “ They 7 would sooner 
have an enlarged photograph than a 
picture into which a man has put all 
his imagination and skill.” 

That is a serious charge. An age 
which has no ey 7 e for beauty, which 
prefers material satisfactions to those 
of the spirit, cannot be said to have 
developed a civilisation worth while. 


The Plain Truth 

A lot of newspaper, correspondents 


are asking each other: 


Does 


Truth Pay ? 

As a matter of fact, it does, but 
whether it does or not is beside the 
question. The man who will only do 
right when it pays him is a moral 
pauper, and people will not even lend 
him their ears if they cannot trust his 
word. 

Truth is one of the few things none 
is ever too poor to give away, or ever 
so rich that he can keep it back with¬ 
out losing credit. 

©' 

Tip-Cat 

jyjR. C. N. Wisxer, of Grottoes, Virginia, 
has gone to New York to announce 
the end of the world on December 22, 
1922. The C.N. will appear as usual on 
December 23. 

0 

(Nihstnut trees are said to be delicate. 

It is not said whether they are 
weak in the chest or in the nut. 

0 

/ JTie German working man, says Airs. 
Snowdon, can meet his bills. The 
trouble is that he 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If the race for wealth 
has- become a 
paper chase 


■| 

won’t always' re¬ 
cognise them. 

a 

Jt is generally felt 
that whoever 
founded England, 
located it too 
near Ireland. 

0 

Lord Inchoate 
thinks occu¬ 
pation is the cheap¬ 
est form of amuse¬ 
ment you can get. 
Not while rents 
are so high. . 

0 

America’s trouble is too much money. 

We are quite willing to share her 
trouble. 

_ 0 

T HE ordinary man does not object to 

work. The extraordinary man loves it. 

G. 

JJr. Justice Darling wonders that 
anybody in London has any hair 
left. Even he has to wear a wig. 

0 

Jx is all very well to say the public 
do not kick at the Amusement Tax. 
It has hit them so hard that they can’t. 
© 

AH the Difference 

’piiREE men sat talking over the 
latest disaster in the playing field. 

“ I can tell you why the Americans 
have been beating us at games,” said 
the first. “ They’re in dead earnest. 
All the while they are in training they 
live like Spartans. No pipes and 
cigarettes for them. No alcohol. No 
lounging about as if life were a lark.” 

“ But,” said the second, “ why 
should one play a game as if it were 
life itself ? ” 

“ Ah,” said the third, “ when one is 
playing a game to amuse merely it is 
a game ; but when one is playing for a 
nation or a club it is a serious .matter; 
then it is life itself. A boy who plays 
for his school knows the higher side of 
games—their appeal to loyalty and 
to one’s utmost best.” 


The Long Journey 

By Harold Begbie 

U nder the froth, the flash, and 
the glitter, 

Under the surface so easy to 
see, 

Life, with its teeth set and never 
a titter, 

Fights us to make us the thing 
it would be : 

Jack with his bat standing up at 
the wicket, 

Nell sitting down with her 
needle and thread, 

Show to us Life in its passion to 
stick it, 

Shaping the moment and forg¬ 
ing ahead. 

£)EEP in us all is a passion that 
surges 

Onwards from out of a long 
vanished night, 

Something that’s hated by evil, 
and urges 

All that is best in us on to the 
fight : _ 

What ! shall it gape in the play¬ 
house of Laughter ? 

What ! in the temple of Sin 
shall it rest? 

Life, that drives hard to the lands 
of Hereafter, 

Flogging us on to the Isles of 
the Blest. 

J^LL'down the ages, the years with¬ 
out, number, 

Thunders a chariot none can 
■ outstrip. 

Welcome the jolt that awakes you 
■ from slumber, 

Welcome the crack of a merciful 
whip. 

© 

Coals to Newcastle 

By Our-Country Girl 

A LL of a sudden a clap of wind 
struck the garden, shaking the 
willows and bowing the tall lupins and 
delphiniums to the ground. In another 
instant the scorching sunshine was 
blotted out, and blackness descended 
on garden and sea. 

*' Hooray,” cried the mother, look- 
ing up from her needlework, “ we are 
going to have rain at last.” 

Eleanor raised Jier eyes for a 
moment from her story-book, and 
then continued to read. 

But when the rain did at last 
descend in long welcome stripes on 
that parched cliff garden, Eleanor went 
to the window and, looking, over the 
herbaceous borders to the ships, all 
misty in the bay, murmured in a low- 
voice : 

“ What an awful waste—such a lot 
of rain falling into the sea.” 

© 

A Prayer for Strength and Hope 

Almighty and most merciful Father, 
look down upon my misery with pity, 
strengthen, me that 1 may overcome 
all sinful habits, that all corrupt 
desires may be extinguished, and all 
vain thoughts, may be dispelled. 

Enlighten me with true knowledge, 
animate me with reasonable hope, 
comfort me with a just sense of thy 
love, and assist me to the performance 
of all holy purposes, that after the 
sins, errors, and miseries of this world. 

I may obtain everlasting happiness. 

Dr. Johnson 
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A Fine Example to All Citizens 


THE MINOTAUR 

ANCIENT MONSTER IN THE 
LABYRINTH 

Science Throws New Light on 
an Old Legend 

PALACE OF THE AXE 

By Our Art Correspondent 

Wonderful things are happening to¬ 
day in Crete, fairy tales and legends 
coming true, forty centuries shrinking 
to a day before our eyes. The maker 
of this magic is Sir Arthur Evans, who, 
for some twenty years, has been exca¬ 
vating on the island. 

In order quite to realise what is 
happening we must remember that, long 
before the Greek nation rose to 'power 
and dominated the life of Europe and 
the Near East, there was another 
civilisation in the coast towns and islands 
of the Mediterranean, and Crete was the 
centre and glory of it. 

About a thousand years before Christ, 
when this civilisation, known as the 
Aegean, had perfected its arts and 
culture and also lapsed somewhat in 
physical hardihood, there came down 
from some tracts north of Greece a rude 
and warlike hill people called Dorians. 

The Beauty of Greece 

They swooped upon the happy islands, 
where lovely things were being made, 
and the inhabitants fled into Greece 
and settled in Attica, in the islands of 
the Greek archipelago, and in certain 
parts of Asia Minor. They became 
known as Ionians. Their love of art 
took root in the new soil, and in the 
process of time flowered in the beauty 
of Greece. 

In the heyday of ancient Crete there 
lived a kind of tribal chief, a law-giver, 
who rose to great heights of power and 
became king. His name was Minos, 
and he lived in a huge palace called 
the Labyrinth, at Knossos, an ancient 
town near Candia. Around this mon¬ 
arch and his doings legend has played 
most fantastically, and only of late 
have we learned how nearly the fabulous 
stories approached the truth. 

Inside the Secret Maze 

. In his excavations at Knossos Sir 
Arthur Evans has laid bare the ruined 
Labyrinth, and told us its real name— 
the Palace of the Axe. 

In one of the dialects of the Asiatic 
coast labrys means axe. Throughout 
the fabric of the ancient Cretan palace 
the' symbol of the two-edged axe— 
probably with some religious signifi¬ 
cance—is freely shown in outline on 
the walls and elsewhere. In this home 
of King Minos there was built a tortuous 
maze of alleys and passages, whereof no 
one save the monarch held the clue. 
This gave the place its traditional name, 
and hence the ordinary use of the word 
labyrinth today. 

According to stories which men have 
been accustomed to consider legendary, 
in the heart of this secret maze the old 
king kept a terrible monster, the 
Minotaur, whose diet included youths 
and maidens. It was the monarch’s 
pleasure to secure a number of these 
victims and set them loose in the maze, 
knowing that they could not find their 
way out. 

A Terrible Tribute 

One of the legends of Greece tells 
how Theseus, son of the king of Athens, 
returning home after many years’ 
wanderings, was one day surprised by 
a sound of weeping in the streets. He 
learned that there had been war between 
the Athenians and Cretans, and the vic¬ 
torious King Minos had demanded as 
yearly tribute from Athens seven youths 
and maidens for the monster. A num¬ 
ber were just getting ready to depart. 

Theseus thought it was, high time 
for such dreadful practices to stop. 
He went himself as one of the victims 
in the black-sailed vessel, intending to 
kill the Minotaur. On their arrival the 
Cretan king passed the company in 


A t Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, the 
other day there was a public 
funeral. The Mayor and the Town Coun¬ 
cillors followed it, and there was a large 
attendance of the public. 

Who was being buried ? A local 
celebrity ? a peer ? a former mayor ? a 
member of Parliament ? 

No; it was the funeral of an old road- 
sweeper. For a great many years he had 
helped to keep the roads of Cowes clean, 
always doing his work well, with a cheer¬ 
ful word and smile for passers-by. He 
was an old soldier, and had served 


through the Indian Mutiny in 1857. He 
kept up his soldierly ways to the end, 
though he was ninety-two when he died. 
He won the respect of all, and when he 
had passed away. everyone spoke well 
of him. 

A Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, 
wrote : “ Even in a palace life may he 
lived well,” meaning that it is harder for 
the great ones of the earth to live good 
lives than it is for lowlier people. But 
lowly people do not find it easy. 
Frederick Corby, the old road-sweeper 
of Cowes, set us all a fine example. 


THE NANCY PLAY 

IMPRESSIVE DRAMA BY 
WORKMEN 

Immense Stage on Which Four 
Hundred Actors Move Easily 

SIX HOURS OF SOLEMN SCENES 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

The natives of Oberammergau, in 
Bavaria, as we read the other day, pre¬ 
serve a Middle-Age tradition by perform¬ 
ing what is called the Passion Play in 
their village every ten years. But there 
is another place nearer than Oberam¬ 
mergau that gives, entirely with its own 
resources, representations of the supreme 
events of the world’s history. 

_ It is in the east of France, at Nancy. 
There, since 1904, stirring performances 
of the Passion of Our Lord have been 
given at regular dates. The character of 
the play is as at Oberammergau, the 
parts being taken by humble -workmen of 
the town, trained among themselves, all 
eager to preserve the simplicity of this 
manifestation of religious art. 

Spirit of True Brotherhood 

In 1914 the spectacle was interrupted 
by the war. Four shells were dropped on 
the theatre. But now the damage has 
been repaired, and the willing little 
company of Nancy workmen players is 
anxious to give a fresh impetus to this 
great undertaking. 

The Nancy theatre holds thousands of 
spectators. The stage is 75 feet long by 
60, allowing the manoeuvring of the 
huge company required for the recon¬ 
struction of the scene on Calvary. 
Over 400 actors can move about on the 
stage with perfect ease. 

The general spirit of the players is the 
spirit of true brotherhood. No small 
rivalries are there, no-one trying to be 
better than another, each one acting his 
part sincerely, aiming only at the har¬ 
mony of the whole, and their efforts give 
an impression of grandeur which strikes 
all who see this'play. 

Thousands of Spectators 

As a complement of the play someone 
suggested tableaux representing famous 
pictures inspired by the thought of 
Calvary, and so there are seen, among 
others on the stage, Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Last Supper, the Burial Scene by Ciseri, 
the Feast of Simon by Paul Veronese, 
and the Descent from the Cross by 
Paul Rubens. 

At Oberammergau the part of Jesus 
is taken by a peasant called Anton 
Lang, whose family is said to have had 
that honour from father to son for ages. 
At Nancy the same part is taken by a 
factory hand, whose aspect, altogether 
noble without ostentation and solemn 
without emphasis, is most striking. 

The success of the Nancy play has 
rapidly increased. In 1904 about 
220,000 spectators travelled to see it 
from all parts of France. In 1921 it is 
said that this number of people was 
greatly surpassed. 

Audience Deeply Moved 

This year Madame Millerand, the wife 
of the President of France, was present 
at the first performance, which took 
place recently. After this series the play 
•will not be given again for ten years. 

The organisers of the Nancy play have 
carefully respected the unity of time 
which characterised the ancient tra¬ 
gedies and the Middle-Age religious 
plays. The performance begins at nine 
in the morning and ends at five o’clock, 
with only two blank hours between. 

Those who have been at the theatre 
in Joan of Arc Street, Nancy, say that 
the variety and the pathetic beauty of 
the scenery, the perfection of the sing¬ 
ing, the stage pageant of the crowd, 
enthral and deeply move the audience. 


A SHIP GOES OVER A BRIDGE 



A ship crossing the land on a car 

The ships that ply on the lakes of East Prussia are transported across a neck of land to 
the sea by electrio railway. Cars run down on rails laid under the water, pick up the 
ships, and carry them over land, as seen in these pictures 


Continued from the previous column 
review, and it happened that his beautiful 
daughter, Ariadne, was with him. 

This young lady looked once or twice 
at Theseus, and thought it a great pity 
so fine a youth should die. She con¬ 
trived, presently, to visit his cell, and 
gave him a sword and a ball of twine, 
and a little advice. 

The next morning Theseus was taken 
to the entrance of the maze of passages 
and left to be eaten by the monster. 
He had managed to secrete the sword 
and the twine, and now he fastened one 
end of the cord to an object near the 
entrance and went on. Presently he 
met the Minotaur and killed it, and, 
guided by the cord, found his way back 
to safety. He escaped from Crete, and 
took Ariadne with him a little way. 

Until a short time ago the story urns 
considered as much a dream as any 
other of the tales of Greek mythology. 
Now Sir Arthur Evans has thrown 
another light on it. He has unearthed, 
some distance beneath the ruins of the 


palace at Knossos, a huge, cave-like 
opening, with some rough steps leading 
down to the gloom—just the kind of a 
place for the lair of a horrible monster 
like the Minotaur. 

There is something amazing in the 
way the archaeologists, doing their 
work with the utmost scientific skill, are 
making plain the crooked places of 
history and tradition. More and more 
secrets are being found out at Knossos 
and other places; more and more 
treasures of Aegean and ancient Greek 
art—sculpture, vases, paintings, seals— 
are being added to our knowledge of 
that remote age, teaching us that the 
beautiful things mentioned by Homer 
were not merely the creations of a poet’s 
fertile brain. 

As we sit and think of it, remember¬ 
ing that thousands of years have passed 
since men walked and' talked in the 
Palace of the Axe and the Minotaur 
prowled in the Labyrinth, we realise 
that there is really nothing too wonder¬ 
ful to be true. Picture cm t>age 4 
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THE TOTEM POLE 

SOMETHING NEW ABOUT 
AN OLD CUSTOM 

Red Indian’s Copyright of His 
Idea 

QUEER FAMILY DIGNITY 

It has'just been pointed out that the 
law of copyright, prohibiting any un¬ 
authorised person from using a literary 
work or design produced by another, 
is not an idea invented by civilised 
people, as we had always supposed. 

The Red Indians of Canada haveTroni 
time immemorial understood and prac¬ 
tised the law of copyright, and all their 
totem poles—the queer posts carved with 
representations of animals and birds—- 
have been strictly copyrighted, so that 
no one could use a particular design 
except the family owning it. 

The word totem means a family mark, 
and a totem is an animal or bird taken 
as an emblem by a clan or family, some¬ 
what in the same way as an old English 
family has a coat of arms and a crest. 

Carving tha Totem Pole 

Mr. William Beynon of the Canadian 
Ethnological Research, one of the 
greatest authorities on the native peoples 
of Canada, has been travelling-through 
the remote parts of British Columbia, 
studying the habits and customs of the 
people, and particularly their practice 
with regard to totems. 

To be the owner of a totem pole, he 
says, means social position and rank, 
and everybody aims to be the proud 
possessor of one. A man who desires 
a totem pole for his family first of all 
.saves up a considerable amount of 
wealth. Then he calls in a native 
artist and recites to him the history and 
tradition of his family and of the 
animals he wishes carved on his pole. 
.The artist sets to work carving the pole, 
but taking the greatest care not to copy 
or duplicate any other totem pole. This 
is a rule most rigidly enforced. • 

Chanting the Family Story 

When the carving is completed a 
native composer is called in, and again 
the history and traditions are repeated 
to him. He then goes away and com¬ 
poses a poem or a .song, which is chanted 
by the family who are to have the pole. 

A 11 being ready, the tribesmen for 
miles round are invited to a great 
gathering, and the new totem pole and 
its song are copyrighted, so that no one 
else may use or copy them. 

The tribesmen sit round while the 
song is chanted, the history and traditions 
are again recited at length by the 
owner of the pole, and then the wealth 
accumulated is distributed among the 
guests. This constitutes' the ceremony 
of copyrighting. . 

It is strange that for centuries, and 
probably long before any civilised men 
had organised a copyright union aqd 
had a copyright law at all, these wild 
men of'the West should have carried 
out the idea as faithfully as we do 
at the present time. Picture on page one. 

TWO FRIENDS 
A Mare that Reared a Calf 

A reader sends from the Orange Free State 
a very curious story of animal adoption. 

My father had a cow that died through 
an accident, and left a calf which there 
was no means of feeding. 

To prevent cruelty through starvation 
it was decided that the calf must be 
killed, but just then it was discovered 
that our mare had adopted the calf and 
was suckling it. 

The mare became quite attached to 
it, and, assisted with mealie porridge, 
she brought .up'the calf. 

Even after she' went with the herd 
she would go to the mare and lick her 
when the cattle came home at night. 
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CRUSOES ISLAND 
Wild Goats Eating Up Its 
Plant Life 

TWENTY LONELY PEOPLE 

I am monarch of all I survey; 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

So William Cowper made Alexander 
Selkirk say of his life on his lonely 
island, which has been for ever immortal¬ 
ised by Defoe in Robinson Crusoe. 

Not often does this island get into 
the newspapers, but Dr. Skottsberg of 
Upsala University, Sweden, has lately 
been there, and has found so much that 
is interesting about its plants that Juan 
Fernandez receives a special notice in 
the Kew Bulletin. 

There are really three islands—Mas-a- 
Fuera, which means “ near the sea ” ; 
Santa Clara; and Mas-a-Tierra, or 
“ near the land.” The island “ near the 
land ” is the island on which Alexander 
Selkirk, the original Robinson Crusoe, 
lived with his pigs and goats. 

The goats have long since gone wild, 
and Dr. Skottsberg complains that they 
are the chief enemies of the wild plants 
of the island, many of which are ex¬ 
tremely rare, some being found only there. 

Dr. Skottsberg says that of the 142 
species, 98 are found there more often 
than anywhere else, and some are so 
rare that he thinks the leading scien¬ 
tific circles of the world might combine 
together to take steps to preserve them. 
Evidently, therefore/Robinson Crusoe’s 
island is of great value to botanists. 

It is a poor'rocky land, with a danger¬ 
ous coast, hut it has one pretty valley, ■ 
well watered, cutting its mountains into 
two. Here some 20 persons live, or used 
to live a year or so ago, and among them 
three white people. Fishermen some¬ 
times go there, but the sea-elephants 
and fur-seals which used to breed there 
were long ago killed off, and nearly all 
the valuable sandal-wood trees of the 
valley have been cut down. 


A NEW SHOVEL 
How It Measures the Coal 

A new kind of shovel has been in¬ 
vented for the use of locomotive fire¬ 
men. It' records each shovelful of coal 
that is thrown into the fire, and, as 
economy in driving the engine depends 
on the way in which the coal is fed 
into the furnace, the new shovel provides 
an excellent and easy means of com¬ 
paring the efficiency of the men. 

Over the bottom part of the handle is 
fitted a sleeve that moves sideways each 
time a shovelful of coal is lifted, and 
this works a rod in the middle of the 
handle that moves a series of numbered 
counters in the wide part of the handle. 

When the coal is thrown out of the 
shovel a spring returns the rod to its 
original position, where it remains until 
the next shovelful is taken. In this 
way the figures in the handle are moved 
continuously, and a record is kept of 
the number of times the shovel is filled 
and emptied. 

CAT’S LOVE OF A PLANT 
Odd Scene in a Shop 

An Edinburgh reader describes a scene that 
shows the fondness of cats for valerian. 

On going into a herbalist’s shop I 
heard a mewing, and found a' black cat 
trying to attract attention to one of the 
low drawers by sniffing round it. 

An assistant opened the drawer and 
said to the cat, “ Is -this what you 
want ? ” and gave it a small portion of 
the herb in the drawer. This the cat 
ate ravenously, and with delight. 

After a short time it .repeated the 
performance. The herb was valerian. 
The cat was a stray one that had wan¬ 
dered into the shop three davs before. 


HOW I BECAME A 
SCOUT 

VALUE OF LEARNING TO 
DO SIMPLE THINGS 

Chief Scout’s Experience as a 
Cook 

JOY OF LIVING UNDER THE 
STARS 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

It is now more than fourteen years 
since the Boy Scouts Association was 
formed. Those of you who do not 
remember the time when there were no 
Scouts—as you know them now—may 
like to hear how and when I first began 
Scouting myself. 

The reason that I suggested Scouting 
as a good thing for boys was because I 
began as a boy myself, and I know that if 
you want to get on, to enjoy life, and to 
help other people to do so, a great step 
toward it is to learn Scouting while you 
are young. 

My first beginning was in what we 
now call Sea Scouting, for we were luckv 
enough to have in the family a small 
sailing yacht, which my three brothers 
and I manned ourselves. 

Now, on a yacht one person has to be 
cook and washer-up. We took it in 
turns, and I have never forgotten my 
first experience in that line. I ate the 
whole of my dinner myself, not because 
I liked it, but because it was so bad 
that I was made to eat it as a reminder 
that I must learn to cook better. 

Starving Within Reach of Food 

You who are Scouts know what it is 
when you first begin cooking. It is not a 
success any more than that first dinner of 
mine was. So I set to work, as soon as 
I got home, to learn a bit about cooking 
from our cook, and from a baker who 
was kind enough to show me how to 
mix flour and water and yeast to make 
dough for bread. 

And I need not tell you how useful 
that knowledge has been to me since. 
No Scout heed starve with good food 
within reach, as some people have done, 
for want of a little simple knowledge, 

I remember a young man coming out 
to a pioneer country who had been 
thought a lot of at his public school at 
home. He had played cricket in his 
school eleven at Lord’s, and when a 
fellow has done this he thinks a good 
deal of himself.. 

Pluck to Ga On 

But this particular chap found that 
cricket and applause did not help him 
much when it came to pioneering in the 
backwoods, with hostile tribes around, 
and he very soon got the funk, and 
ollered a big reward to anyone who 
would get him safely out of the country 
and home again. ■ 

Well, if he had learned a bit of Scout¬ 
ing he would have had the pluck to go 
on, and .would have enjoyed a real 
good time of adventure and success. 

Then there is the jolly comradeship 
you get by becoming a Scout. Scouts are 
brothers wherever they meet in any 
part of the world. They have their 
secret signs by which they recognise 
one another, and they try their best to 
be helpful and hospitable to all. 

A Scout would , give the best of his 
food and bedding, and would not expect 
you to pay. 

Living With Nature 

Another joy of a Scout’a life is 
living out of doors under the stars and 
in the jungles among the animals that 
inhabit them. He gets-to know the ways 
of the beasts, and their whereabouts by 
reading their tracks. 

This open-air life makes him so cheer¬ 
ful that he is always on the grin, and 
when a few Scouts get together round 
the camp-fire their songs and war- 
cjances are something fairly rousing. 

It is a chance not to be missed to learn 
Scouting while you are young—and the 
best way to do it is to get your parents’ 
consent to join your nearest troop and 
take your Scout’s Promise. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

PIONEER MISSIONARY 

Robert Moffat’s Fine Work Ur 
South Africa 

THE FEARLESS FRIEND OF 
THE NATIVE 

August 6 . Tennyson bern at Somersby . , . 1803 

7. Ottawa chcssn capital of Canada . . . . i 8'8 

8 . Robert Moffat, missionary, died at Leigb . 1883 

9. Britain ceded Heligoland to Germany. . ,1890 

10. French Revolution began.. 1792 

11. Cardinal Newman died at Edgbaston . . 1890 

12. Robert Southey, poet, born at Bristol. . 1771 

Robert Moffat, the great pioneer of 
mission work in South Africa, died near 
Tonbridge, on August 8 , 1883 , in his 
eighty - eighth year, 
honoured by all men. 

His origin was 
lowly from a social 
point of view, for he 
was the son of a 
Scottish custom¬ 
house officer, and as 
a boy was appren¬ 
ticed to gardening ; 
but he had the sturdy 
character of his. race 
at its best, and from 
the first showed the self-reliance, inde¬ 
pendence, and sterling goodness that 
presently made him the most trusted 
man in South Africa. 

At the age of 20 he was an assistant 
gardener near Manchester, and had al¬ 
ready _ determined to be a missionary, 
a choice that was shared by Mary 
Smith, his employer’s daughter, to whom 
he had become engaged. At the age of 
22 he went out to South Africa as one 
of the staff of the London Missionary 
Society, and two years later was joined 
by Mary Smith. As husband -and 
wife they worked heroically together 
for half a century. 

Dangers on Every Side 

'To understand Moffat’s work we must 1 
realise how South Africa was then a 
region of incessant warfare between the 
native" tribes, that were constantly 
changing the localities they occupied as 
the fiercer tribes advanced and the more 
timid retreated ; and the white men, 
the Boers, too, were pressing on the 
more, southern tribes and taking their 
land. - Travel was difficult, . dangers 
lurked, on every side, and the missionary 
settler had to'establish himself by the 
work of his own hands, as well as by the 
influence of. his character. 

Robert Moffat was exactly the man 
needed' for this pioneer work. First of 
all he had a deep faith' in the power of 
the Christian religion. Then lie was a 
man-who, by -his fine presence, .absolute 
bravery,- and, just dealings, won -the 
trust-of other, men. And, finally,, he 
fitted himself completely for the work he 
had’’to do by -mastering the native 
languages of the regions he entered, and 
making himself a home in remote 
places by the work of his .own 1 hands. 
He was carpenter, blacksmith, farmer, 
and printer, as well as preacher. . 

Winning Confidence 

Only gradually did Moffat win the 
confidence of the native- tribes. The 
first proof that he was doing so was made 
plain to British governing circles when he 
appeared at Cape Town accompanied by 
Africander, a converted chief, on whose 
head a price' had been set in the days of 
his violence. - 

More than once the missionary had to 
draw back out of the fighting zone, and 
at least once was so involved in the tribal 
battles that he won lasting fame by bis 
bravery and care for the wounded. 

The eldest daughter of Robert and 
Mary Moffat, another Mary,, became the 
wife of David Livingstone, who was led 
to become a missionary by hearing Dr. 
Moffat speak when on a visit home. 

Moffat returned home finally when he 
was 74, and spent his later years in com¬ 
pleting his translation of the Bible and 
other books into a native form, and in 
stimulating interest in missionary work. 
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SHORTAGE OF FROGS 

Why insect Pests are on 
the Increase 

ONE BAD RESULT OF THE 
LONG DROUGHT 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Insect pests'in. English gardens are said to 
be increasing in numbers owing to a.shortage 
of frogs through the drought last year and in 
-..the spring and early summer of this'year. 

. The drying up of,, many ponds and 
ditches- in. which the frogs deposit their 
spawn no doubt led to the deaths of 
many tadpoles before they, could- develop 
' their lungs and live on land. 

■ The lack of moisture, too, would be 
harmful to the mature frogs, and, if there 
feally is a shortage, as is reported from 
many districts, then most - likely ' the. 
drought is responsible. Frogs';spawn 
about the middle of March, the spawn 
being deposited at the bottoms of pools 
’and ditches. 

. There it absorbs water, each indi¬ 
vidual .envelope containing the ovum 
. swells up, and at last a mass of spawn 
rises to the surface,.where it -floats, a 
very familiar sight in spring. " ■ 

. , After, the tadpoles emerge from the 

eggs .tliey grow daily, and in course of 
time rudimentary legs appear, , which 
increase in size, while the tail grows less 
owing to the substance being absorbed. 

At last the tadpole is no longer a tad¬ 
pole but a frog, and it can then live out of 
the water. Its food consists of small 
, insects and other creatures that are the 
natural enemies of man, and so it does a 
useful work in the world. 

Greenflies, or plant lice, are a favourite 
food, and the frog consumes many flies, 
woodlice, and even caterpillars and 
- small slugs. Nothing in -the way of 
insects comes amiss, but only moving 
creatures seem to attract the frog. 

It is obvious, then, that if we have a 
shortage of frogs there is almost certain 
to.be an increase in the number of those 
prolific pests on which the frog feeds. 

Let us hope that the recent rains will 
have so filled the ponds and ditches that 
. the number of frogs in the future may be 
multiplied. 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 9.30 p.m., summer time, on Aug. 8 

A CAGE BIRD’S LOVE FOR 
FREE BIRDS 


Canary and the Sparrows 

A North Wales reader tells a pretty story of 
a canary 's friendship for the sparrows gathering 
round his cage. 

When it is sunny we put our canary, 
Joey, outside on the roof of the chicken- 
house. Watching him one day, we saw 
him shake his seed-box till the seed fell 
on the roof of the chicken-house, where 
the sparrows ate it: 

As the sparrows had plenty of other 
food we thought Joey rvas extravagant, 
so we took half his seed away, so. that 
lie could not shake it over the edge of 
the box. 

When he found he could not shake the 
seed out he took some in his' beak, 
jumped, on his perch,, and dropped it 
through the wires to his friends below. 


MORE SUGAR FOR 

EVERYBODY 
World’s Crops on the 
Increase 

GOOD NEWS FROM THE 
PLANTATIONS 

There will be more sugar for every¬ 
body this year, as more is being -grown 
than has been .the case for several 
years past. - ‘ ‘ 

The latest advices show that the 
world’s crops for the current year.will 
yield over seventeen million tons of 
sugar as compared . with rather more 
than sixteen and a half millions last year, 
and just over fifteen million tons the 
year before. '] ■" A 

Of course, owing to the . war, the 
European beet crop almost disappeared, 
but this is now gradually increasing, 
and' the prospects of the French crop 
are very good indeed.. Half as much 
again is being produced in that country 
this year as was produced last year. 

The Cuban crop is rather less than last 
year, but many countries are now 
growing sugar in large quantities for the 
European market that previously sent 
little or nothing for our use. 

The consumption of sugar has in¬ 
creased by leaps and bounds since the 
Armistice, and,' although the quantity 
grown is greater, there is an ever-in¬ 
creasing demand. 

plan'Fto~drive motor 

CARS 

Alcohol as a Source of Power 

Alcohol is by many regarded as the 
coming source of power for driving 
motor-cars and. other machinery, and 
. only a cheaper supply, is needed to bring 
it into general use. 

Such a source, it is believed, has now 
been found in the maguey plant of 
Mexico, a species of agave, or American 
aloe. This plant grows abundantly, and 
lias long been utilised for the manu¬ 
facture of sisal hemp, the best kind of 
material there is for rope-making. 

Hitherto the spirit contained in the 
plant lias been wasted, but experiments 
have shown that a considerable quantity 
of alcohol can be obtained from., this at a 
very low cost; and it is proposed to 
start factories for the extraction of the 
spirit for industrial purposes. It will 
be a very valuable by-product of the sisal 
hemp. The residue of the fibre after 
the sisal and the alcohol have been taken 
will be useful for paper-making. 

By merely using the area already 
growing maguey many millions of gallons 
of excellent industrial alcohol can be 
produced for use in internal combustion 
engines, and the price at which this 
can be sold will be lower than that of any 
other source of power. 


FAMOUS SCHOOL ADOPTS 
A VILLAGE 

English Eton Helps the French 
Eton 

There is an Eton in France as well 
as in England, but the French Eton is 
not a school. It is a farming village of 
350 people, a few miles north-east of 
war-scarred Verdun. 

During the war this French Eton was 
laid in ruins by the Germans, and the 
people had to flee for their lives. They 
returned after the Armistice, only to 
find a mass of blackened wreckage 
where their homes had once stood.. 

Then,_ some time ago, the mayor of 
the village had a happy idea. He 
wrote to Eton College in England, 
asking if it would adopt its French 
namesake and do something to help 
the villagers in.their need. The response 
was immediate. The boys sent all kinds 
of articles of clothing, and in a short 
time subscribed /ioo to relieve the most 
pressing needs of the people. 

Now a, number of distinguished 
Etonians are asking ■ old boys every¬ 
where to add to. this sum, so .that a sub¬ 
stantial hall may be built in the French 
village to serve as a social centre. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on' each card. 

Is an Egg Soft when it is Laid ? 

No; the shell is in liquid form as it is 
deposited round the egg, but it hardens 
before being laid. 

Are all Atoms of the Same Substance ? 

No ; atoms are of many substances, and 
scientists have now identified nearly a 
hundred ,of these. • 

Has a Fish Ears ? 

Yes; but. it is almost certain that tlrev 
are not for hearing, but connected with 
the sense of balance and deptli regulation. 

Has the Hippopotamus a Voice? 
Yes; a loud harsh voice, likened to the 
groaning of a heavy wooden door 
turning on rusty hinges', shakes the air 
when the hippo speaks. 

Why are Evergreens Able to Retain Their 
Leaves till New Ones Appear? 

The life-cycle of the leaf is not com¬ 
pleted in a season, but may be spread 
over two or three years. 

How High Can a Lark Ascend? 

The question cannot be answered, for 
the eye can only guess, not know. We 
shall have to await authentic heights of 
bird-flight from our airmen. 

Do Birds Damage Apple Blossom by 
Pecking at It ? 

Sometimes they pick out an insect 
that would destroy the bloom; some¬ 
times they harm the blossom itself. 

What are Stock-Fish ? 

Stock-fish is merely the term describ¬ 
ing fish kept or stocked for food by 
salting. Cod, ling, and hake are the 
three sorts covered by the title. 

Why Do Human Beings Have Two Sets 
. of Teeth and Animals only One ? 
Nearly every animal has two sets of 
teeth ; first the so-called milk teeth, then 
the permanent set. 

What Happens Vv'hen a Young Thrush 
Leaves the Nest? 

It lurks about shady borders and 
shrubberies, where the parent birds go 
frequently to feed it till it can fly and 
feed itself. 

Do Coots Perch on Trees and Buthes? 

We believe not, for they keep con¬ 
stantly to the water. Water-hens may 
do so, for these birds sometimes nest 
in low trees overhanging .water. 

Which British Mammals are not Dormant 
in Winter ? 

Few of our animals hibernate, as a 
glance at the winter activity of the fox, 
rabbit, weasel, rat, mouse, and stoat 
remind us.. 

Why is the Shell of the Guinea-Fowl’s 
Egg so Strong and Tough? 

Probably because such a shell is 
necessary for a bird nesting -in rough, 
scrubby situations, where a fragile 
egg would easily be broken. 

What were the Ancestors of the Domestic 
Fowl ? 

Every breed of domestic fowl in the 
world is descended from the jungle fowl 
of the East, still wild and flourishing in 
India, Ceylon, Malaya, and elsewhere. 

Why do Cats Sometimes want to Climb 
to high Places in the House? 
Probably the habit is a persistence of 
instinct in which a tree-haunting cat 
chose heights in order to be above danger 
and ready' to strike at an ascending foe. 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What are Putlogs ? Short poles used 
for scaffolds. 

What is Lot Money ? An auctioneer’s 
commission on each .lot of goods sold by 
him at auction. 

What does Locum Tenens mean ? A 

substitute; a person holding a position 
in the absence of another, as in the case 
of a doctor or clergyman. 

What is an Embargo. ? A Govern¬ 
ment order prohibiting vessels from 
entering or leaving certain ports, or from 
loading or unloading certain cargoes. 
It also means a suspension of foreign 
commerce or any special trade. 


STREAM OF METEORS 

DISPLAY OF SHOOTING 
STARS EXPECTED 

Where to Look in ihe Evening 
Sky 

SHiNING PATH OF AN 
INCANDESCENT BALL 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Next week we shall be in the midst of 
the; Perseid stream of meteors, the 
evenings- of -Thursday, Friday,: and 
Saturday being the most probable days 
on which these bodies will, as it were, 
hurl themselves at the Earth and provide 
us with a display of ” shooting stars.” 

It is an annual event that has been 
described before in'detail'in the C.N. 
This time, however, the presence of the 
Moon may interfere with visibility, as 
she will be very low in the’ south-east, 
while the Perseids will be seen low in the 
north-east. 

Between io and ti o’clock the exact 
position to look for them is between the 
Pole Star and the north-eastern horizon, 
to.the left of the glittering Capella, which 
will be seen very low down, the brightest 
star in that part of the sky. 

Bright Streaks of Light 

Later, Perseus will be found higher up 
toward the east ; then, as morning 
approaches, it will get nearly overhead. 
More meteors are likely to be seen then, 
as we shall be on the side of the Earth 
directly in front of, and facing, the on¬ 
coming meteors. 

The bright streaks of.light are likely 
to occur at the average rate of about one 
a minute—that is, before midnight, the 
most likely time that, C.N. readers will 
look for them—but probably four times 
as many would be observed toward 
morning if the display is a good one. 

Last year, on August ii, Mr. W. F. 
Denning, the leading authority on 
meteors in this country, recorded, i?2 
Perseid meteors in the course of z hours 
and 15 minutes, the observation being 
taken from about ’half-past - ten till 
nearly 1 o’clock a.m., summertime, which 
is, of course, midnight astronomically. 
This was the only evening on which they 
were seen in any number last year. 

Measuring a Meteor’s Path 

Mr.. Denning estimated that thirty- 
three were as bright as the brightest 
stars, and a few brighter than Venus. 

Another observer, Mr. C. P. Adamson, 
at Wimborne, counted 125 Perseids 
during about the same length of time, 
and estimated that quite half of them 
were equal to the brightest stars. 

At St.' Heliers, in Jersey, an observer 
counted 62 meteors in a quarter of an 
hour, but this was some hours later, when 
the display had got more prolific. Then 
it was calculated that the meteors were 
producing their luminous streaks over 
the sky at the rate of 250 an hour. A 
few of them were described as very bright 
objects, and appeared as pear-shaped 
incandescent balls. 

The path of a very fine Perseid was 
measured simultaneously at St. Heliers 
and by Mr. Denning at Bristol. 

Burned Out in the Air 

Now, having the particulars from 
places so far apart, Mr. Denning was able 
to calculate that the meteor became 
visible at a height of 78 miles; and soon 
after entering our atmosphere. It sped 
along a path 61 miles in length. 

This path was represented, by the 
luminous streak in the sky, showing that 
the meteor travelled at the rate of 30 
miles a second, finally getting burned 
out, and vanishing at a height of 45 
miles. It was, therefore, visible for 
about two seconds. This,meteor can be 
taken as typical of Perseids in general. . 

Forerunners of the main, stream of 
meteors are often seen in July and early 
August, and stragglers appear from time 
to time afterwards. G. F. M. 
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MEN OF THE MIST 

The Exciting Adventures of Told by T. C. Bridges, 
Two Boys Among the Indians ® the C.N. Storyteller 


CHAPTER 60 
The Invaders 

pLK'.t's voice told Billy that some- 

. thing was seriously wrong, 
and he dropped like a shot. ; 

Clem beckoned, and Billy crept 
forward, wriggling through the snow 
like an eel. 

" Look !” said Clem, in a low 
voice. 

Billy found himself on the sheer 
edge of a tremendous precipice, 
below which lay the great slope 
across which they had been hunted 
by the Kaloots on that day when 
they had first reached the Valley 
of the Mist. It looked different now, 
for its grassy surface was thick with 
snow, and the clumps of trees stood 
up gaunt and white against the 
desolation. 

But it was not at trees or snowy 
plain that Clem was pointing, but 
at a long, dark line that moved 
cautiously beneath the cover of the 
'nearest belt of trees. And Billy, 
watching it, saw that the line was 
a number of men who were creeping 
forward in the direction of the wood 
closest to the mouth of the ravine. 

There was dismay on his face as 
he turned to his brother. 

“ Indians,” he muttered. 

Clem nodded. 

" Yes ; and white men too.”' 

Billy looked again. 

“ You’re right. I believe I can 
spot Pelly.” 

“ And Gurney and Craze. Billy, 
this is a bad business. Somehow 
those fellows have managed to -find 
the way, and they have raised the 
Kaloots against us.” 

Billy nodded. 

“ That’s what’s up. But what 
a time to choose to attack ! ” 

" That’s the cunning of them," 
replied Clem. " They know, of 
course, that Dad and Bart would 
never expect an attack so late in 
the season. So they count on 
getting in unobserved." 

“ But I don’t understand,” said 
Billy, frowning. " Bart said these 
Kaloots were scared to death of the 
geyser, and you know how they 
stopped that day we had to run 
from them.” 

“ Yes; but now they are being 
led by white men, and I expect they 
will follow them,” said Clem. 

The chances are that Gurney has 
got hold of their medicine man, 
and made him give them a charm 
or a spell of some sort. Billy, I’m 
scared of that chap Gurney.”' 

“ So am I, if it comes to that," 
responded Billy, " but you’d better 
remember that it’s going to be 
something worse than a scare for 
Dad and 'Bart and everyone in the 
valley if those fellows once get 
through the gorge. And it’s up to 
us to stop them.” 

“ -We can’t do that, Billy. What 
we must do is to get into the'valley 
and warn Dad.” . 

“ It comes to the same thing,’’said 
Billy impatiently. " Question is, 
how are we going to do it ? From 
where we are now there’s no way 
into the gorge. A goat couldn’t get 
down these cliffs.” 

" I know that,” agreed Clem. 
" Our only chance is to go off 
toward the south, and see if we can 
find a way down into the plain.” 

" And before we can find out 
those beggars will be through the 
gorge,” snapped Billy. 

Clem kept his head. 

“ I don’t think so, Billy. My 
notion, is that they are waiting for 
night to make their attack. I don’t 
believe for a minute that they'll 
risk an attack in daylight.” 

" I hope you are right,” grunted 
Billy, who was very much upset. 

" Right or not, it’s our only 
chance,” . replied Clem firmly. 
“ And I believe that I am right, 
for the whole lot of them have 
come to a stop in that belt of trees.” 


"Then let’s get along,” said 
Billy. “ We’ve only about an 
hour’s daylight, and I don’t see 
myself climbing down that cliff in 
the dark.” 

Ashe spoke he turned and crept 
back from the edge of the cliff. 

Clem followed, and they kept on 
creeping until they were a good way 
back from the cliff and well out of 
sight of the Indians. Then both 
rose to their feet and began to run 
in a southerly direction. 

"■ CHAPTER 61 

Clem Takes Chances 

C’rom the slope of. the tableland 
toward the south it was only 
reasonable to suppose that the cliff 
would be lower in that direction. 

Clem, who was leading, kept on 
and on until they had passed a 
sort of projection which ran out from 
the cliff some distance into the plain, 
like a cape into the sea. Then at 
last he turned again toward the 
cliff edge. . .. 

“ That point will hide us from 
the Indians,” he explained breath¬ 
lessly to Billy. 

, " Yes; but shall we find a way 
down ?. ” panted Billy. 

Clem did not answer. He knerv 
no more than his brother, and, as a 
matter of fact, he was almost sick 
with anxiety. If they did not find a 
way down it meant that these 
invaders would come driving into 
the valley in the dead of night, and 
what would happen then he hardly 
dared to think. 

The Mist Men would, of course, 
put up a fight,' but what chance 
would they have, taken by surprise 
and attacked by superior numbers ? 
Stories he had heard from Bart cf 
the savagery of the Kaloots rose in 
his mind and made his heart beat 
heavy with fear. 

“ No- way here ! ” came Billy’s 
voice. 

Billy had run on ahead, and was 
standing on the edge of the cliff. 
Next moment Clem had joined him 
and was staring down over the 
edge of a tremendous snow slope 
to the plain, three hundred feet or 
more below-. 

" It’s not sheer,” ho said. 

" No, but it’s too steep for any¬ 
thing.” replied Billy. " If you put 
your foot over the edge you'd never 
stop till you landed at the bottom.” 

Clem did not speak. His eyes 
were fixed on . that prodigious 
slope. It was steeper than any 
house-roof, and ran smooth and 
unbroken as a roof clean down to 
the bottom. •, 

• “ What are you thinking of, 
Clem ? You can’t go down there ! ” 
exclaimed Billy. 

" I don’t know so much about 
that,” replied Clem slowly. " Do 
you remember how we used to to¬ 
boggan at home in the old days 
down Devil’s Coombe ? ” 

“ Yes ; but that was only about a 
hundred yards in all, and not half 
so steep. Clem, don’t think of it. 
You’d be smashed to bits before 
you got half way. 

Clem’s lips tightened. 

“ It’s the only way, Billy.” 
i Billy caught hold of his brother. 

“ You’re crazy, Clem. You’ll 
only be killed.” . 

“ I don’t think so,” Clem an¬ 
swered ..j’lmly. “ The snow is quite 
deep, and there seems to be a big¬ 
gish drift at. the bottom. You 
wait here, Billy, and I’ll try it. If 
I get down safely you can follow. 
If not, you must go farther and 
try some other way.” 

Billy’s face went rather white; 
but he made no more objections. 
He knew that once Clem had made 
up his mind he was like a rock. 

He watched breathlessly while 
his brother buttoned liis coat 
tightly and pulled his cap firmly 
down over his ears. 


Don’t worry,” said Clem 
calmly. " It’s not as bad as it looks.” 

As he spoke he sat down and de¬ 
liberately pushed himself off over 
the edge. 

To the.horrified Billy it looked as’ 
though a dark streak leaped the 
whole distance in a couple of 
seconds. One moment he saw his 
brother flashing downward in a 
cloud of snowdust, the next he had 
vanished altogether in a white' 
bank at the bottom. 

Billy stood stiff and still as if 
frozen. All remembrance of In¬ 
dians and everything else had 
vanished Irom his mind. His one 
thought was " Clem is dead ! Oh, 
Clem is killed ! ” 

He took a step nearer to the edge; 
he sat down. _ He must follow and 
try to help Clem. His brain was so 
dulled that he had forgotten all 
about Clem’s order to go farther 
and try to find some other way 
down. 

And just then the snowbank so 
far below heaved, broke, and out 
of it Clem crawled, and before Billy’s 
amazed eyes rose slowly and dizzily 
to his feet. Then he beckoned to 
Billy; and Billy, his heart in his 
mouth, pushed off and followed. 

CHAPTER 62 

Surprised ! 

It was the swiftest travel that 
* Billy had ever known. All he 
felt was one frantic rush through 
the bitter air, with the snowdust 
blindiug him ; then a thud, and he 
was deep in-the drift at the bottom. 

Clem hauled him out. 

“ Not so bad,' after all," said 
Clem, smiling. 

" Ugh ! ” sputtered Billy. “ I’m 
full of snow to the neck ! ” 

" The under layer of snow was 
frozen. It was lucky the drift was 
soft,” said Clem. “ But come on, old 
chap. There's no time to waste.” 

Billy, on his feet again, took a 
look all round. 

" But I say, Clem,” he remon¬ 
strated, " we can’t go straight for 
the rift. Those Indians will spot 
us the minute we get round the 
end of this point of rock.” 

Clem' pointed to the sky. From 
the north-west another grey cloud 
was swinging up across the blue. 

Billy nodded. 

“ Another snowstorm. Well, 
the sooner it comes the better.” 

" I don't think it will be long,” 
said Gem. " And I want to be at 
the end of the rock point, ready to 
make a bolt for it, the minute the 
snow comes.” 

" Right,” said Billy briefly; and 
the two. started. 

The rock point ran. out about 
three hundred yards from the 
main cliff, and when the two boys 
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reached the end of it they, peeped 
cautiously round, and saw that 
they’ were something over a mile, 
from tile wood where the Indians 
lay hidden. . 

. And this wood, as they knew, 
was almost opposite the entrance 
to the gorge. Even as they lay 
there they could hear the old 
Watch Dog shrieking away. 

But the sun was still shining, 
and even under the shadow of the 
cliffs the snow was so white and 
smooth that anything—even a 
rabbit—would have been plainly 
visible. It would have been simply 
suicide to show themselves, so 
they crouched down and waited, 
anxiously watching the great snow- 
cloud which crept slowly up across 
the blue. 

It was now freezing sharply, and,, 
as their clothes were full of snow, 
they were both bitterly cold. • Pre¬ 
sently Billy stepped back, a little 
behind the projecting rock and 
began stamping and bearing his 
arms. 

“ Don’t make too much noise,” 
Clem warned him. “ Those Indians 
have ears like cats.” 

They can’t hear me a mile 
away,” said Billy, “ and it I don’t 
get my blood moving I shall be too 
stiff for the run when the time 
comes.” 

■ Clem did not answer, His whole 
attention was fixed upon the cloud. 

, " It’s coming all right,” he said 

presently. V The hills in the dis¬ 
tance are blotted out already.” 

He was right. Snow was already 
falling over the. hills in the distance, 
and the grey veil swept' forward 
steadily. 

The boys watched it with grow¬ 
ing anxiety, for unless the storm 
came right over, them they would 
be forced to wait till night fell, and 
then it might be too late. Clem 
fancied that the white men who 
were in command of the expedition 
would not waste much time fin 
starting once darkness fell. 

At last a few soft flakes began to 
flutter down on the wings of the 
thin breeze; they thickened until the 
whole air was a-swarm with them. 

Thicker and thicker they came. 
The wood was blotted out. and in 
a minute or two more nothing was 
visible except the tall cliff looming 
dimly overhead. 

" Now,” said Clem, below his 
breath, and started away. 

It was not easy going, for the 
snow was blinding in its thicknes's, 
and the two boys were forced to 
keep close under the cliff, for that 
was their only landmark. And.the 
snow was already so deep that it 
clogged their feet and made run¬ 
ning very difficult. 

“ We shall never get there,” 
muttered Billy breathlessly ; and 
just then, half smothered' by the 
thick snow, came the muffled shriek 
of the geyser. 

" Hang on, Billy ! ” said Clem, 
in his brother’s ear. “ I don’t think 
we are far from the mouth of the 
cleft.” 

Billy sprinted again, but the 
snow was over his boot-tops and 
as loose as sand. 

Presently Clem slackened pace. 

“ Stop a minute, Billy. We 
mustn’t over-run.it," he said in a 
whisper. “ I think we are quite 
near the mouth now.” 

Billy pulled up, panting, and 
glanced round. Next moment his 
fingers closed on Clem’s arm. 

■ “ There’s someone behind us,” 
he hissed in Clem's ear. " Look! ’ 

Clem looked, and through the 
smother caught a vague glimpse of 
dark figures racing up behind them. 
In a flash the truth came to him. 
Gurney, or whoever was leading 
the Indians, had also chosen the 
cover of the snowstorm for his at¬ 
tack, and these were the Kaloots 
coming up behind. 

“ Run, Billy ! Run ! " he whis¬ 
pered back. “ It’s our only chance. 
These are Gurney’s Indians behind 
us, and if we don’t beat them to" 
the cleft we’re done, and so are all 
the folk in the valley.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Sand Yacht 

A sand yacht is, as its name 
implies, a sailing boat built 
for sand and not for sea. Real 
sails it has to propel it, but it 
goes on wheels. And it goes at 
a good pace, too, when there’s a 
fine wind blowing to fill the sails. 

On the Sussex coast near 
Selsey Bill a long stretch of 
sand runs west to a series of 
breakwaters. - ■' : 

During the summer the sands 
prove a magnificent playground 
for children from Chichester; but 
in the winter the sea, which has 
here, within living memory, 
covered an entire village, attains 
a fierceness almost unparalleled 
on any other coast of England. 

It was on the sands here, one 
late winter’s after noon, that 
George Fielding, a London boy 
of fourteen, was playing with a 
large sand yacht, constructed by 
his uncle, with whom’ he was 
staying, when he noticed a large 
ship, a sailing vessel of some 
kind, being driven perilously 
near the shore. 

Out to sea the water looked 
comparatively calm ; but close 
in row after row of breakers, 
.white and menacing, raced the 
whole length of the shore, and 
George knew that if the vessel 
grounded she would be'pounded 
to pieces in less than an .hour. 

Fascinated, he lowered' the- 
sail of the sand yacht and 
watche.d the ship driving nearer 
and nearer to the shore. 

Suddenly he saw her shiver 
and tremble like a live thing; 
then a great fountain of spray 
rose from her decks to the full 
height of the masts. 

“ She’s struck ! ’’ 

George turned. An old man, 
with a brown, weather-beaten 
face, stood beside him. 

“ Will—will they be drowned ? ” 
lie inquired, his lips trembling. 

“ There’s no lifeboat here¬ 
abouts,” said the old man, “ an’ 
the coastguard station be four 
miles off around the point.” 

“ Can’t we do anything ? ” 

"If only we had a coil o' 
rope,” said the old man. 

" I’ll get the rope if you’ll 
tell me where to go,” said George 
eagerly. 

The .old man shook his head. 

“ Four mile it be to the 
coastguard,” lie said,' " an’ four 
mile back again. It’ll take two 
hours, an’ by that time—-— 

George jumped, oil to the sand 
yacht and raised the sail. 

“ I’ll be back in no time,” he 
called, and, raced swiftly away 
into the gathering darkness. 

He was as good as his word, 
and riot only brought back the 
rope, but an officer of the coast¬ 
guard also, who carried with him 
a specially - constructed gun, 
which shot an iron bolt, to which 
the rope ivas attached, across 
the decks of the doomed ship. 

The crew were all saved ;- but 
the wreck of the Monte Grande 
still strews the beach for miles. 

“ You said it was only a toy, 
Uncle,” 'said George later, re¬ 
ferring to the sand yacht ; “ but 
it’s the most useful toy I’ve 
ever known." 
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DF MERRYMAN 

IJUS Conductor: “’Yde Park' 
Corner! ” 

Facetious Passenger : “ Haven’t 
you dropped something, my man ? ’ 
Conductor : “ Yts, sir! But 

I’ll pick it up at Hoxford Circus.” 
0 0 .0 
What Date is This ? 

A POET who in blindness wrote 
His work of greatest fame; 
Another who in Charies’s reign 
Did make himself a name; 

And ■ one who is the “ Father ” 
called 

Of English poetry ; 

A Spanish poet, who did write 
Almost from infancy. 

The scolding wife of Socrates, 

Her name you surely know; 

The prince of Latin poets, last 
We call on you to show. 

Initials of these names, you’ll find, 
In order written down, 

Will give the date in which the 
Plague 

Did rage in London town. 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 
The Zoo That Never Was 



The Wallop 


Who’d be a Wallop on an isle . 

Of slowly melting ice ? 

The ice grows smaller all the while, 
And duckings are not nice 1 

0 0 0 . 

What is it that has neither, flesh 
nor bone, and yet has four 
fingers'and a thumb ? 

A glove. 

□ 0 0 

Is Your Name Runciman ? 

This is one of those surnames 
derived from an occupation. 
It means the man in charge of the 
rouncie, or riding-horse. Chaucer 
tells of the shipman who rode upon 
a rouncie. 

Owners of the name of Runciman 
could ho doubt trace their pedigree 
back to someone who followed the 
occupation of a rouncieman. 

0 00- 

A Terrible Shock 



]\jR. Frog (tis Mr. Stork misses his 
stroke): “My 1 How you made 
me jump.!” 

0 0 0 . 

Why is a slow-travelling horse 
improved by being tied to a 
post ? 

He is made fast. 


Can He ? 

A canner, exceedingly canny, 

One morning remarked to his 
granny: 

“ A canner can can 
Anything that he can ; 

But a canner can’t can a can, can 
he?” 

0.0 0 

Do You Live Here? 



What town does this picture represent ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 
Pat and the Notice 
A STATIONMASTER seeing a man 
smoking inside a waiting-room 
said to him: .“ Don’t you see that 
notice up there ? ” 

“ Do you mean that bit of painted 
tin ? ” asked the man. 

“ Yes. Why don’t you follow it ? ” 
rejoined the stationmaster severely. 

“ Sure,” replied the man, “ be¬ 
cause I haven’t seen it move. It’s 
nailed fast, I believe.” • 

“ I. mean have you read the 
notice ? ” 

“ Sure, I don’t know how to read.” 

- “ Well, it says, ‘ No smoking 
allowed here.’ ” 

“ Be jabers, it doesn’t concern 
me, for I’ve never smoked aloud in 
my life.” 

0 0 0- 
Hidden Names 

Jn each of the following sentences 
is hidden either, a boy’s or a 
girl’s,name: 

the interesting races came off 
last. 

When he demanded it, he was 
wrong. 

Will I amuse the remaining 
guests-? 

He.saw them made at the palace. 
Can you see what the names are ? 

. Solutions next week 

0 0 0 

\Yhat is more foolish than send¬ 
ing coals to Newcastle? 
Sending milk to Cowes. 

0.0 0 

Mildred’s and Mary’s Nature Notes 

Bees . 

JYie t> ees > n the garden 

Are every one Mary’s, 

The butterflies also, 

As well as the fairies; 

And volumes are written 
On bees by the sages— 

Oh, hundreds and hundreds. 
And hundreds of pages! 

They must think us mortals 
Ungracious and funny 
To give them wet sugar 
, And take all their honey, 
Then make them the subjects 
Of lyrics and sonnets. 

No wonder some people 
Have bees in their bonnets ! 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Is This? Ivanhoe (Eye-van-hoe) 
With Care ! 

There cannot be a triangle unless 
one side is less than the other two 
together. 

A Mystery 

The figure 8. Divided horizont¬ 
ally we get two noughts; divided 
perpendicularly down the middle, 
the right-half is a figure 3. 

Who Was He ? 

The Warrior King was John Sobieski. 


Jacko to the Rescue 

Delinda suddenly made up her mind one morning that 
■*-' she ought to have a maid. 

Off she went that very day and engaged a girl who seemed 
to be a little wonder. She could cook and sew and scrub, and 
had never broken a bit of china in her life. 

Belinda was so excited about it that she thought she’d give 
a party. . So she ran round and' invited everybody she knew, 
and then she rushed to the shops' and bought a whole lot of 
cakes and good things, and went home and sat up half the night 
making tarts and pies and jellies. 

You can imagine what a shock she got when the Little 
Wonder, as Jacko called her, failed to turn up. 

“ Don’t worry,” said Jacko. “ I’ll get you someone. You 
run up and get your best frock on, and leave it all to me.” . 

Belinda was too flustered to ask any questions ; and when, 
presently, there came a knock at the back door, and somebody 
■said, in a husky voice, “ Here I am, ma’am,” Belinda had no 
time to do more than glance at her; but she caught sight of a 
nice clean apron and a tidy cap, and that satisfied her. 

“ Now, I wonder where Jacko got her from ? ” she said to 
herself, as she went up to welcome her friends. 

“ Set the table,”' she called out to the new maid. “ Y’ou’ll 
find everything handy in the kitchen.” 

As soon as she was out of sight the new maid did a strange 
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girl’ 


Belinda gave a shriek. “ It’s Jacko ! ” she exclaimed 

thing. She bent over the -table, picked up as many tarts as 
she could hold, and began eating them. 

“ If my young brother should come in,” called Belinda, over 
the banisters, “ look after the tarts.” • . 

Instead of saying “ Yes, ma’am,” the new, maid made a 
curious gulping noise, which ended in a violent' fit of coughing. 
“Dear me,” remarked Belinda, “ what a nasty cough the 
s got! ” 

When.the visitors had taken off their hats and coats Belinda 
ran into the dining-room to' see how the supper-table was getting 
on. It was empty. . 

“ Whatever is the girl about ? ” she exclaimed: angrily. 
And down she flew into the kitchen. 

The new maid gulped down the remains of a pie, clutched a 
great pile of plates, and dashed off with them. 

Unfortunately Belinda was in the way, and there was a 
terrible collision. 

Crash 1 The plates were smashed to atoms. The new maid 
slipped and fell. Her cap flew off, and Belinda gave a shriek: 

“It’s Jacko!” she exclaimed. “Oh, you wicked little 
wretch ! What a trick to play on me ! ” 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragrapli on the left 


Rings on the Tree 

The galalr, one of the many 
varieties of Australian parrot, 
has perplexed many naturalists 
by its curious habit of stripping 
off a ring of bark from the tree 
in which it nests. It has long 
been thought that the parrots do 
this in order to prevent goannas 
and other climbing creatures 
from robbing their nests, but a 
careful observer now offers a 
more probable solution of the 
problem. 

Ants are a terrible menace to 
the young birds when the parents 
are away, and it is probably to 
stop their progress ■ that the 
galalis ring-bark the trees. The 
advance of an ant army is often 
impeded for two or three days 
by the sticky sap that is thus 
exposed. 


Les Cemes Sur L’Arbre 

Le galah,.une des nombrenses 
varietes de perroquets austra- 
liens, a' embarrasse bien des 
naturalistes par l’habitude re- 
marquable qu’il a de decouper 
une cerne, on cercle sur l’ecorce 
de l’arbre dans lequel il fait son 
nid. Pendant longtemps on a 
cru que ces perroquets agissaient 
ainsi afin d’empecher les goannas 
et autres grimpeurs d’arbres de 
denicher leurs petits, rnais un 
observateur attentif offre actuel- 
lement une solution plus pro¬ 
bable de ce problemc. 

Les fouimis juenacent cons tarn 
ment les oisillons pendant Fab 
sence de leurs parents, et e’est 
probablement pour les arretev 
que les galahs cement les arbres. 
La marche d’une avmee de 
fourmis est souvent arretce pen¬ 
dant deux on trois jours par la 
seve gluante ainsi exposec. 


Tales Before Bedlim2 

Peter’s Pennies 

Caturday was an exciting 
day for Peter and Pam, 
because in the morning Daddie 
always gave them their Satur¬ 
day pennies, and in the after¬ 
noon the organ man came with 
his old grey monkey. 

The monkey wore a little 
coat of red flannel, and flic 
organ man always sent him 
climbing up to the nursery 
window when he played two 
tunes. 

Pam was glad the monkey 
was on a chain-because he 
looked rather wicked; but 
Peter longed to see him escape 
and hear Nannie and Pam 
scream with fright. Pam always 
gave the monkey her penny; 
but Peter put his inside the 
china dog on the mantelshelf, 
because he was saving up to 
buy himself a green frog to 
float in the bath. 

One Saturday afternoon the 
organ man came as usual, and 
directly he had played Home, 
Sweet Home and Rule Britannia 
the monkey climbed the ash 
tree and jumped on to the 
window-sill. 

This was the, exciting part. 
He always hopped right into 
the room and helped himself to 
an apple, two biscuits, and 
Pam’s penny off the table. 

Nannie and Pam were always 
afraid he would break his 
chain, and Peter—being a 
naughty boy—was always 
dreadfully afraid- he wouldn’t. 

“ I will take it off,” he 
thought to himself, “ and just 
see what happens when he finds 
himself free.” 

He made a dart at the mon¬ 
key, and, before Nannie could 



He hopped into the room 

say a word, the chain was un¬ 
done and the nursery was in 
an uproar. 

First the monkey, chased 
Pam’s-kitten up the new cur¬ 
tains, and then he seized her 
new picture book and ran to 
the top of the big cupboard, 
where, chattering horribly, he 
tore it all up into little pieces. 

The organ man. had to be 
fetched, and Daddie had to 
give him twelve more pennies, 
he was so cross ; and when the 
monkey was caught and had 
gone away Nannie emptied 
Peter’s china dog and said, 
“Green frogs indeed!, .It’s a 
| picture book you’ll buy for 
] your little sister for playing 
! such a monkev trick.” 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Alaga- 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Alagazine grew. out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
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LISTENING-IN ON THE BEACH • A QUEER MONKEY • THE WHITEWASHED ABBEY 


Listening-in on the Beach—A snapshot at Deal showing a 
visitor on the beach listening to a wireless concert with an 
aerial supported on fishing-rods. This apparatus wasa success 


The Zoo’s First Albino Monkey—For the first time in its 
history the London Zoo has obtained an albino monkey ; 
that is, a monkey that has white hair and pink eyes 


A Rush Through the Surf at Brighton—A competitor in the 
first planking race to be held in England. The competi¬ 
tors’ planks are drawn through the surf by motor - boats 



•T-V- .. ; 
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Scouts and Guides in Camp for the Holiday—All over the country Boy Scouts and Girl Guides are spending a happy time in camp. The picture on the left shows tents being pitched at a 
boys’ camp near Dorking, in Surrey ; and on the right we see a party of Girl Guides, who are camping near Petersfield, going off with a portable tank to obtain a supply of .drinking water 



The First Air Cabin-Boy—William Sanderson, 
aged fifteen, the first cabin-boy on a commerbial 
aeroplane, being congratulated by a pilot on 
having completed his first 20,000 miles in the air 



The Whitewashed Abbey—In order to preserve its stonework, Westminster 
Abbey is being whitewashed with a special preparation, and Ithe part 
that has already been treated has a very dazzling appearance. To com¬ 
plete the whitewashing of the whole building will take several years 



A Tiny Spectator—During a recent procession in 
London one little spectator took refuge in front of 
a tall policeman, and, as can be seen here, 
obtained an excellent position for viewing the sight 
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